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. © » they are engaged in a ccarouse. But Mr, Thom saw not with ordi-| na minate afterwards, De Hillier Jashed his horse past them, 
ch Ta RAD UBS S$ Go re eyes. His mental vision was akin to that of the poet; and he | with the utmost fury, and led the way towards the prow’ that had 
ind ‘ ota a , Sane. hus given a deathless pairto the world, and secured to himselfa lofty | been selected. 
ion STANZAS ON ITALY. niche in the Temple of Fame, We hope what we have said has| ‘* Suives ce eabriplet de pres?’ said Dormer, having pulled the 
ent There is a charm upon thy ancient shore , not been mistaken ; ibat noone has supposed, that because we said | check-string, and arrested ihe attention of the driver. 
irst There is a spell upon thy classic breeze, the subject selected is vulgar, we meantto say the result is also so.) ‘von afterwards the cabriolet stopped, and the parties alighted, 
BSIS A something that untwines the thoughts, of yore There is no such character in Mr. 'Thom’s figures. Nature is pre-| directing theircourse towards a secluded part of the wood. Clifford 
re- That clung round home and all its sanctities. served in the figures, but ii is idealized ; the stamp of the artist’s ge- | und Dormer accompanied by the surgeon, followed at some little 
re; Slabs me aw home enen italien alles vius is upon them. Thus it ever has been and ever will be. Asthe| distance, when, ow entering a small vista, surrounded by under- 
uld  Renestie » ok of wear d gece iM: bee sucks honey from even poisonous flowers, it is the distinguished | wood, and peculiarly adapted to the purpose, De Hillier and his 
acc oe eet ian ' privilege of genius to develop b in all ways, f fen the | friend suddenl d 
, Aad let me dream. that bound in willing chains privilege of genius to develop beauty in all ways, from even the| friend suddenly came to a stand. f 
rie The world still destees round the Capitol most base and unworthy materials. Leaving his party in the rear, Dormer now advanced, in order to 
he . er — We trust none will think we exaggerate when we thus speak. | settle the preliminaries with his lordship, who had no little difficulty 
the Still let me gaze on those divinest forms When we think highly of this artist, why should we not speak out! | in persuading De Hillier to be guided wholly by his counsel. With 
le. The magic marbles of creating mind, Or is there any reason why we should dole measured praise to one} much bravado and gesticulation, he insisted either that one pistol 
ra- Still let me drink the living light which warms so deserving, and so marked with genius, as Mr. Thom? We say it,| only should be loaded, and that they should toss up for the choice, 
he The canvass where immortal art is shrined. theretore, and feel the world will sanction it, that the Poet and the | or tnat they should be placed at twenty-five paces, and advanee 
Still let me feel the airs, with sweets opprest, sculptor are mental brothers: upon each other, reserving their fire until they had approached 
— That float from yon ename!!’d mountain’s brow, ‘‘ Par nobile fratrum.” | within afew feet. Lord Hervey remained firm in his determination 
Mid heavy vines, that weave their jewell’d vest They have taken new materials {rom the same source, and each has | to settle the affair in the usual manner, threatening to decline all in- 
from Along the light Casino’s front of snow. in his own way illustrated and enobled Scottish life and manners. | terlerence in his behalf, unless the matter should be left entirely to 
v.20 Still let me gaze on that glorious sk | Scotland has not been so prolific of artists that we should not gladly | Lis own direction. After some difficulty De Hillier at length assen- 
ec. A Dh cecves dewten rhe ees 4 — hail them whenthey appear. ted, and twelve paces having been measured, he threw off his coat, 
oh Unenaall'd = be uceda’s kind dd oo We have not gone into any minute remarks. on these figures, and | waistcoat, hat, &¢. and took his station on the ground. Summoned 
ad “Flashing ees ode te remy hooey ol hue ! we do not intend to do so; but we may shortly say, that in every | by his friend, Delmaine now advanced, and placed himself at the 
” 10 P . part, even the most trifling, the master hand is visible. We would! opposite extremity, while the seconds proceeded to load the pistols 
” 20 And that sweet language, liquid. graceful, strong, rather that our friends would visit and examine for themselves. Be- | in the presence of each other. 
>) Still let its cadence my sweet senses soythe, fore concluding, we must also give our tribute of applause to Mr.| “The signal agreed upon was three claps of the hand: at the first, 
” eo In bland accordance with the land of song, Auld of Ayr, to whose discernment, public spirit, and perseverence, | the parties were to be in readiness; at the second to raise their pis- 
ar. } The charms of nature, and bright lips of youth. the public is in a great measure indebted, we understand, for, tols; and at the third, to fire. 
Ze But no! it must noi be—my soul returns first bringing Mr. Thom under its notice. ‘The world owes him| “The weapons were now handed by the respective seconds to the 
aclu Pluck'd by a chain, invisible, though Satta inure than its thanks.—Scolch paper. combatants. and Lord Hervey to whom the lat had fallen, was 
bgcnt —Fond greasy slenn Within rer tilewiasens vee | —_—s- abont to give the sigaal, when De Hillier suddenly insisted that his 
ape Nor mock fie tras With " a8 aee, oe a. Salons of Paris.” 5 yols“~ Landon, 1829. | a; Wii in af ot Se yee weeae =. rn eS ee 
r.— -—- ’ 2 ie author of Ecarfe has changed the common scene; and, in-|‘L carry no armour upon Tg Ye als shirt ane va : 4 
a] 4 ¢ ° A 5 ’ | b 
“se WR. THOM'S STATUES OF TAM O’SHANTER 1 of ene bis common characters in that common place, | Same manner.” : * Brove that you have Bone in the 
; vs AND SOUTER JOHNNY. i. on, 1e has ingeniously brought them over to Paris, where they | “‘ His lordship, evidently mortified at the conduct of his friend 
rom Ae market night, t- orm their usual parts with foreign embellishments. So far the aes remarked to Dormer, that it was customary in France in 
2, 98 ‘Tam had got planted unco right, | pe res oe apt new; he penetrates the recesses of Parisian | affairs of honour, to adopt the course pursued by the comte. ‘ 
Mg: Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, | soot 2 Nee hamage native; le is well acquainted with all the! ‘“ Dormer knew that it was, and looked at Delmaine, when the 
ve J, Wi’ reeming swats that drank divinely ; Bm : a - ves and criminality in the gayest and most dan- | latter, aes Fa »wn his pistol, proceeded, with a coolness and seif- 
: 496" And at his elbow Souter Johnny, : as city in ae and he scruples not to share the results of possession whick disconcerted his antagonist, whose object it was to 
6 4? Ilis ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; ss ae ect ot vis readers, even at the expense of their teel- | excite him, and consequently reuder his aim less certain, to divest 
re. I? ‘Tam lo’ed him like a very brither, } ot s oy | an Menoerneg 2 The hells and private salons of Paris | himself of the same articles of dress which the other had aban- 
: » They had been fou for weeks thegither. | row open their doors to him, and unveil the whole mysteries of | doned. ; 
sae Tam O'Shanter. F | leir midnight infatuation; he is a free visitor in the gloomiest| ‘* ‘ Monsieur, est il ay rol he demanded, with a contemptuous 
no ‘These figures, of which our readers have already soonghalgs aoe am cate ho pent 9 vee the pickpocket, the gambler, the apeee, that caused De Hillier to tremble with rage ; then taking up 
“-—+ ar ‘esent exhibiting in Glasgow ; and all may have a PP iF r f both sexes, hide their wretchedness and their guilt; | te weapon, and resuming his position, he once more awaited the 
ce Ut are at or ine themselves, Whether the praise which has been be-\4d he enters with unconstrained step, and eagle eye, the last re- | movement of his lordship. 
» a? pli’ eu we in truth and judgment, or was merely the poow | sores where the victims of the fascination become in their turn the | “The eves of the combatants were bent upon each other at the 
“ & phe tramsp vl se of Mr. T'bom’s triend. For ourselves we feel they \estroyersof others. The story of Ecorle may be despatched in| first signal, with a steadiness and quickness which made Dormer 
hirty natured a ae verpraised. Indeed it would be very difficult to do |iree lines. A young Englishman travels to Paris with bis uncle, | sluudder for the result; at the second, their hands were slowly and 
lien have not pani} ph expectation is highly raised to any object, ixesin the fashionable world, is introduced to the gaming-tables, | deliberately raised, until they came upon a line with their eyes: 
_.. ppd in _sataneae ahs th disappointment on examination. But this — an improper attachment, forgets the lady to whoin he is; While the third was almost lost in the single report of the two pis- 
‘ there mage i re: for high as our expectations were, they were le ged, loses his money, becomes beggared, is thrown into St./tols. In the nest instant, De Hillier was seen staggering backwards 
We. is not the prs gs nal isp and this we know to have been the ex- elagie, repents his follies, hears that his Freneh mistress is dead, | while the blood which issued from a wound in the right breast, 
: far below i pair others Few could previously imagine any thingnd finally, with his senses recovers his first love, and winds up his | poured down the folds of his linen, and trickled to the earth. Del- 
perience o ees see ws the chef-d’euvre really is. _ ventures in one of those marriages that are generally to be found | Maine also had dropped his pistol, and was in the act of pressing his 
7” a yee oral consention of both is most happy; and the eso the last chapters of modern tales. right side with his hands closely compressed together, and the se- 
1. 90 ae Poe thet of aChantrey. ‘There isa boldness, freecom, mint his slight thread, however, is enongh for the main purpose | conds of both remained fora moment irresolate, as if dreading to 
we 20, ere - ° bout the whole, which one would think could on y exhibiting the secret crimes and allnrements of Paris; and| learn the full extent of the mischief.” 
n. £8, apparent rate half a lifetime of laborieus efforts. Yet this groujs our author's account of his hero’s career aifurds some amusing! Our space will not permit us to follow the author through the 
re. SU, be altamec apy eye +! Did we not know this to be absoluttassages, we shall piace a few extracts before our readers, and | Salons or gambling-houses, which are described in a desultory bnt 
- cha is Mr. gee td not we conceived it. Like the fabled Pallas of arfismiss Ecarte without further comment. In the following scene {Characteristic manner. We can only make room for the following 
wre trath me eget at all armed from her father’s forehead into life, Mclitford Delmaine meets his first adventure—a duel with a French | account of a night at a private hell, into which the hero is intro- 
every tiquity Md ee at once before the world a Sculptor—and onire-eater. duced by the particular favour of the master of the house. 

. Rein’ apr arene marks of genius. It isa high test of excellence | As they proceeded rapidly towards the wood, the friends were| “ Arrived at the Place Lonvois, the Marseiltois took a key from 
ornicy mies Las akan any work bears repeated inspection ybon he rowan by the appearance of numerous horsemen advancing in the | his coat pocket, and cautiously unlocked a private door. Not a 
eee a forit nya diminished. This Mr. 'Thom’s figures do wy A met wpe mba ae rather unusual at that early hour, | glimmering of light of any description was distinguishable through- 
Vill be ble desree: we have examined them repeatedly and mos! ~ es a = - el erre Ne they were the friends of the comte, | out the long narrow passage, or the Might of stairs by which it was 
relin. and we can truly say our admiration increases the voy Bea om 8 By maa yy ers ty contest. The most of these, as|terminated; neither was there a sound to be heard save their faot- 
enter: them Indeed it is only after many examinations that a il wets ‘i - le Saringe, eanec forward in their saddles, in order to steps, and the low, rough whisper of their host, directing them to 
+ ache ties become compietely developed. Fy ar be ~ es view of the party within, and then dashed forward | tread as gently as possible, in order that the inmates of the several 
,OLIN it is a proud thing for Ayrshire to have produced gh Sy mys are a 2 ae . apartments which they passed in their ascent might not be disturbed 

office Burns, and such a sculptor as Mr.‘I hom to illustrate t ve poe . pon: Bl, lage — or the gh road into the enclosure, by the noise. On reaching the fourth landing-place, the com. 
yarded a Scottish life. There is a strong similarity of genius e 2 a i — were discovered moving carelessly along the various mandant tapped lightly at the door of an antichamber, which, in 
Bo rach. men. It is said, we know, that Burns had madels to od : lich amp wee bape the entrance of the wood. One only, | the next minute. was opened in silence for their admission. This 
| him . but assuredly we do not think so. Ramsay and yt i a ie 0 a ca wriolet ane several horsemen, remained stationary. room was equally enveloped in darkness; but as the door at the 
swero, naan be looked on as preceding Burns; he rose when poe y Te tee cormes y were we individuals whom the friends inwnediately | opposite extremity wes opened, a sudden burst of light flashed upon 
o. Hu: load in Scotland, stood proudly alone, and in our estimation ree Gonined for Lord Hervey and De Hlilliar. As the carriage passed, | them, dazzling their eyes with its brilliancy. Here a fairy scene of 
— Sanaad been followed with equal steps. Ile discovered age May who sat at the window nearest this group, caught the | enchantment was wuleideld to their view. The apartments, the 
—Rer tantale for immortal verse, and, guided by his genius only, “4 ao or ee who, oe round at the instant, spat upon shutters of which were bermetically closed, were small but aeat, 
vemes them atter his own conceptions. What to others appeare ol Rieedt uo a the most yr rye. aud marked manner, while his and furnished with the utmost luxury and elegance. I[n the first of 
Lor Vife was in his eyes pregnant with poetry ; and he has “— a “me peer expressed their admiration of the act by a general | the suite of rooms through which they passed, a supper-table cover. 
npbel! world to think so likewise. Soitis with Mr. ‘Thom. - “ pnd ~e augh. : ali ~ |ed with rolailles and pates of every description, with a proportion- 
ralher, nO predecessor in the particular walk in sculpture — Sa ee i you ever W —_ such brutal conduct ? late supply of exquisite wines, was tastefully laid out; the second 
es! truck out, and he has been equally successful in the result. * “rf engeaveman y, remarked Dormer and the surgeon, in- | and principal, hung round with a variety of tancifall disposed 
Port ’ Au or jinary mind would never have ventured to choose swignantly, at the same moment. Delmaine spoke not; but the lamps, contained the pecao table; while the third and Inst, which 
b Poe a, titan’ ond his crony as a subject for statuary. Saeneee Saas at “F lip, and go paleness of his cheek, suffi- | was a sort of boudoir, filled with exotics, and covered with glowing 
ville— thdtah onest peasant, and an old shoemaker, are ta “ee 7 - : aie of a ote oO te eeu t, while his — eye seemed prints, the subjects of which were of some of the most voluptuous 
Pom ects ansentially vulgar; nor ig the matter mended hy the factpacanavle of dwelling on any particular object, even for an instant. ! stories of Heathen mythology, contained one of two ecarte tables, 
‘ 7 © ' 
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At the further extremity of this little boudoir stood a French bed,) Here is the talent of thé University with the concession party, at all , mist clearing up no foe could be seen; he had flung his powder and 


covered with yellow satin drapery, the folds..of which, gracetally 
festooned, were reflected in a large plate-glass of singular size and 
beauty, near which it was placed. Tis, it was evident, was the 
lit de repos of a very elegant and splendidly attired femate, whe did 
the honours of the house, and had all the appearauce of being at 
home. Two or three men, who had arrived betore the commandant 
and his party, were at the moinent engaged in a gauie at cearle in 
this little temple of taste, and it was remarkable that not a single 
domestic was visible during the night. It would be tedious and su- 
perfluous to follow our hero through the several events of Abe night. 
Suffice it to say that, after having been deeply engaged at the vile 
game of pecao for upwards of two hours, in the course of which he 
was repeatedly plied with wine by the lady, whose encouraging 
smiles and attentions encreased as he Lecame more adventurous in 
his play, he at length was reduced to his last stake of twenty Louis, 


which he had placed on a card in opposition to the commandant, | 
who held the bank. Lefore the latter, however, had finished deci- | eatvaordinary, when, too, our national taith has such seli-sufficient 
ding the coup, @ violent knocking was heard at the street door, and, champions on its side as these Oxford doctors. Alas! we see no 
in the next instant, the portentous and alarming summons, ‘ Ouvres, | labours from their pens that cen save it by the only lawful warfare, 


aunom du Roi!’ 
“* Grand 


ieu, c'est la police!’ exclaimed the startled Marcel- 


;events. Cambridge, we huve a ready said, has declared ou the li- 
| beval side, aud that University has, we believe, more names on her 
; books than Oxford. ‘Thus the unprejudiced clergy do support Minis- 
| ters; and though not numerically equal to the bigots, it cannot be 
: denied they are the better part of the body—the leaven of the lamp: 
What, in the preseat case, do the opinions of the opposing Oxford 
doctors weigh with the reflecting people of this country?) We 
boldly reply, wot a grain. Who hears of their labours forthe faith ? 
Where aie the weapons of polemical or christian warfare wielded 
by them for the support of our church? They cry, in substance, 
“ Popery will put down the ehurch, and Catholicism become the 
estallished religioa, uniess the sword of the ciyil magistrate pre- 
ventit.”” Do hey uot feel, if idleness and good living have not 
dcadened their powers of uaderstanding, that such avowals are a 
vitier satire upon their own inertness? If Popery isto overcome a 
move mild and rational creed in these days, it will be iadeed very 


shot, courage and fury, into the air: hence he was afterwards called 
the *cloud-admiral.” It is surprising how little effeet the inlam- 
matory addresses of the enraged Ultras produce among the people.* 
The Duke of Newcastle flies to the King and arraigns Parliament ; 
Lord Winchilsea raves; Lord Kenyon prays; Lord Eldon talks, but 
has not yet wept, defering lachrymose oblation until the final read- 
ing, we seppose; Lord Falmouth twaddles; Lord Longford, who has 
been christened the “ancient Pistol” of the faction, explodes harm- 
lessly. One says the King of Sardina will soon be on the throne; 
another that we shall have the Pope to reign overus. Colonel 
Wilson, of York, plays comedy betore the House of Commons, 
meaning tragedy all the while. Sir R. Inglis, elated with his return 
by the Oxford electors, proclaims the intelect of England on his 
side, with S13 members of the Commons in favour of concession, 
and 160 automata adverse. Never was there such a minority as that 
of the Sth ult. :' not a name of talent or intelect in it—not a name 
known to the public as coming up to the common every-day average. 
Even Sir T. Lethbridge has forsaken his comrades, after all his hub- 
bebin Devon, as we had before prophesied he would. Like Fal- 
staff, he exclaims, ‘‘If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, 1 ama 





that of argument and expostulation. Thus, cither conscious of their 
own sloth, or careful of their ease, they call for the continuance of 


lois, dropping the cards, and pocketing his winnings, which lay be- | penal laws to do that whic they are educated to assert, and well 


fore him. 


paid by the nation to champion. As to any real danger to the 


“«* Eteignez les lumieres !’ shricked the temale, setting the exam-! church establishment hy Catuolic concession, we have great doubts 


ple hersetf. 


“ In the next instant they were a}l once more in total darkness; 
and in the allempt to hide themselves, the utmost coniusion pre- 
Clifford placed bis hand upon the spot where he had the | th 
—twoment before staked his money, but with the exception of a cou-| cipation, which every sensible man in the country ought to know, 

ple of Louis that head escaped the rapacious grasp of some person ,and did know were wholly unfounded ;” again, respecting petition- ; those be 
Somewhat sobered by the 
general alarm, lie cursed himself tor having been decoyed inio what 
he now, not very unjusly, imagined to be a den of thieves, and 
Suatehing the first bat on which he 
could lay his hand, he suceceded in gaining the landing place, but 
not before he had overturned the supper-table and all its contents in 


vailed. 





or persons unknown,’ it was all gone. 
sought to effect his escape 


his flight. ‘The crash produced by the falling bottles, dishes, &c 
sounded fearfuily throughout the building, and was echoed ever 


from below; while the rough voice of the commandant was raised 
Never 
was there a scene of more confusion and dismay produced by the 


in cursing? atthe awkwardness of the unknown offender. 


same causes. Groping his way down the stairs, ai (he hazard o 


Lreaking his neck at every step, Clifford now succeeded in gaining 
At this moment the street-door gave way beneath 
the efforts of those without, aud hurried steps along the passage 


the first floor. 


were now distinctly audible. 

“* Monlez, montes, vile,’ said a voice, and preseutly several mer 
rushed with all the speed the darkness would admit of up the firs 
flight of stairs. 


tinued immovable, holding his breath until they had passed. 'Cheir 
him ashe brushed hastily by. 


the next instant a light Mashed along the stairs. 


whether they believe it themselves. We incline to think with the 
Duke of Wellington, who said, in reply to the Duke of Newcastle 
and the Bishop ot Bath and Wells, * that many of the opposers of 


souc’d gurnet !””, Among this oblivious minority, one member la- 
mented that country gentlemen had not the talent of speech to do 
their duty effectually on the question. We never found they want- 
ed speech at a fox-chase, or at dinner afterwards, and we therefore 


suspect the gentleman who made this unlucky allusion should have 
said ‘* intellect.” 





| the bill pretended to entertain fears of the consequences of eman- 





ing, “he rejoiced most cordially with the reverend prelate in the 
number of petitions they had presented, while they (the people) 
are under apprehensions. -apprehensions which, he was sorry to 
say, had been suggested to them.” ‘The character of the doctors 
has been always that of a body bebind the age—always bigoted, 
and, as a great scholar said of them, ‘too furious in politics, teo 
.|rampantin loyalty, and too orthodox im religion.”” Oxford clung to 
il passive obedience and the Stuarts, until the reign of George IL; 
aud, excluding the minority of clever men it possesses, its majority 
is still, we fear, better adapted tor the era and opinions of James I. 
than George IV. Hs past glory reflects its present renown, in the 
{| tight of which these learned doctors strut about baughtily, fancying it 

to be projected by their own living lustre. 
chester, with several of his brother prelates, nobly support the true 
interests of the church and country. 





1} cession mischievous; but they make the avowal at the expense ot 
t | ineir understandings. 


| Kivg from vain and wicked men. 


sert,—he even sacrificed a dinner in horror of the measure. 


There are, no doubt, some conscientious persons who think con- 


On the presentation of a petition from Lons- 
Delmaine had presence of mind sufficient to place | dale, it was mentioned by Lord Stanley, that one clergyman had 
Limself in the recess of a dooron the landing-place, where he con-| distributed a printed form of prayer in his church, to deliver the 
A still more remarkable effect of 
he felt warm on his cheek as they ascended, and one even touched | the tear of Catholic concession was stated respecting him, an un- 

Lingering tor a moment to make his | doubted proof of his sincerity, we fully admit,—admired, but rarely 
escape more secure, he heard a door open on the third fivur, and in| imitated, among his sleek anti-Catholic brethren, we will dare as- 


The emancipation bill is clogged with several unnecessary 
| Clauses, about the Catholic clergy appearing in their insigna, 
jand the titles of the prelates, which it seems must not be 
them originally from the tormer. There are very proper enact-. 
}ments to keep the Jesuits in order, which do not interfere 
with the Catholic religion ; but why exclude such individuals from 
visiting England?) What mischief could the mere visit of a lite- 
rary Jesuit, forexample, do ina free country like this? The bill 
| has been accompanied by one for the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling free-holders, making the qualification £10. When East 
Retford or Grampound are attacked for corruption, the rights of the 
innocent voters, against whom bribery is only not proved, are urged 
as the plea for leaving what Lords Falmouth or Lonsdale would 
call “ well alone; in Ireland they are not all to be considered. 
/ Still there is great evil iu the present system. Deeming the bill ob- 





The Bishop ot Win- | jectionable, the Whigs were in doubt about giving it their support, 


and the subject was well weighed by them, we believe, at a meet- 
ng of the leaders convened on purpose. But emancipation was 
dependent on the distranchisement bil. The interest of the Whigs, 
|.oined to the Ultras, would have desiroyed the greater and more 
mportant measure. Had they voted for the emancipation and 
wurned round on the distranchisemeut bill, the present Ministry 
would have been shaken, and the great, the patriotic, the praise- 
worthy objects of carrying a very important measure, of support- 
ng a vigorous Minister, and of keeping down the most mischievous, 
gnorant, factious, but powerful (from borough intrigues) party this 
country ever saw, have been longer delayed. ‘These were the rea- 











A per- | sons of the Whigs, and we do not hesitate to say they are satistac- 
** Mon Diew! qui a-t-il?’ exclaimed a voice, which our hero at|son in the North, named Fulton, burned the bed in which Mr. Peel | wry, honest, and disinterested. 
once conjectured to proceed from some individual, who, alarmed | ouce slept, if the newspapers are to be credited. 


Emanc’pation began with them; 


We presume this | they steadily advocated it, and whena straightforward Minister like 


at the fracas, liad issued forth from his warm bed to ascertain the | fool would fain imitate the [rishman, who burned the bank-noles of | tie Duke of Wellington showed he was in earnest to carry it. 


ease. 


a firm to ruin the house. 


At Mold, in Cheshire, on the news of Mr. 
° ° — . ° ° . . e ' 
* * Donnez-moi ro're lumiere,’ rejoined a second voice ina tone | Peel's loss of the Oxford election, the church bells were rung ; fires 


of authority, and gradually the light and the sounds of footsteps di-| were lighted: neighbouring gentlemen were carried in effigy, and a | 


would it Lave become them to withhold their support, and endanger 
iaeir own measure? 


Kt has been industriously impressed on the minds of the ignorant 


winished, xs the party advanced into the apartments of the coin-| poor Irishman was torn frou a house and thrown intoa large fire. } that all the Irish members will now be Catholic, and that a bundred 


mandmant. 


house. The door was wide open, and bore evident marks of th 
violence of the assailants. 
sued a mode of escape, which, of alll others, woald Vou fivateel 
his senses, have a ipcared the least feasible, art 

alone hed betriended him, he acsi» ed 
Que de Richelieu. Tne day was just beginning to dawn, and wher 


gates. 


' ° . 
and his sense of obligation could not in any way have beew more ot Eldon. 2 us 
sutisfactorily testified at that moment, than by the empressement! Mr. Sadler, and ejecte 


p ee 
whieh he showed to procure him the bed he so much required. 


. pe . 7 " >: x > 
Were it worth while to ubject to the conduct of this novel, we: Leeds, aud a noted speaker at the Pitt Club there. 


Jongratulating himself on having pur- | 


; All this happened closeto the dwelling of a justice-parson—where | of them may dictate to the [fouse of Commons. 
‘* Fancying that he could now effect his retreat in safety, Clifford was he? 


once more groped his way along the passage to the front of the part of the country. 


ft was not far off we believe, trom this place 
| that a woman was tortured for a witch uw yearor two ago! 
Besides the no-Popery call, a cry has been raised or the faction 


e 


This Lord Falmouth bas done at Truro: his fifteen clectos, 


The uncompromising Duke of Newcastle has returneca 
one ot his members at Newark for na- 
This Mr. Sadler is, or was lately, a linen-draper it 
We do not ste 


| obedience. 


n | foneactewulusinn, of. Paxliayjeet a ave peuynie, UW Latik ol appeaung latin, if they are staunch to his interests 
pacibiey "course towards the |to them. Some peers (who, constitutionally, have no righi to inter: / almost all in P 
: 1, /fere with the election of members of Parliament,) have made the too poor, othe 
harassed, sick, and fatigued with the events of the last twelve hours, | sitting members turn out of their boroughs, and put in tools of thar 

aw ' . ras i act of opening the | own. ; 
he reached the hotel, the porter was in the act of oj g — + eae Aes bapa he Eri 
The man bad often experienced the liberatity of our hero. | out of twenty-five, having put in Lord Encoinbe, the son of t 


This so is utterly 


‘There excesses, itis true, hanpencd in the worst informed | absurd, that we have no hesitation in asserting it to be an allegation 


ihe tatsehood of which was known to the makers. Not more than 
{eight or ten individuals are likely to be returned to Parliament for 
»|}several elections. The Catholic in Ireland is not the bisot he is 
“Sa wee ne uves nut are about their 

rotestant | Che Irish boroughs are 
stant sands; and the Catholic gentry are some 
orhy ch ey a {00 Wise, to risk thousands in an election contest. 
Cahek atit, from the best authority, that not more than eight orten 
| SBedes ot a are likely for a long time, to take seats in the 
Earl of Dioner The peers who will sit are Duke of Norfolk 

| Statford ‘ad Cha (en ' Ae Stourton, Arundel, Dormer, 
- »é / WiTOr¢ ene ish Catholi P meet 2 os : 
: Kenmare, Gormans ° ¢ Peers); Lords Fingal 
: ’» Gormanstown, Netierville, Taafe. § ’ > a? 
liown, and French (Irish) ; } se Southwell, Trimles- 


? 


tre and Earis Traquai ; 
. oe 5 tetitutdual : ;, 7 (Se ‘quar and N 
should condemn the vein of levity that pervades it: there are some | this in disparagemeut of the individual 7 we “i te yore (Scotch). We are pleased to re 
s in it—we allude to those in which Adeline, the French | pleased to see the Duke of Newcastle (like Napoleon wi ;new Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
Vid. ie introdaced—that are not fit for general perusal ; but as the | crown) pluck the jewel from tie dust, and place it on the Poa glesey, and the fear of 
work is not likely to make any impression on national morals or} of his party. In his sore extremity, the peer, despairing of Gnd&) received without any demonstations of joy from the assembled peo 


: . ce wy ’ thinking i is , ‘ conscious (Ht | ple. Eis grac ati bios ° 
. oN epee Ses . ; -| tule way ot thinking in his own grade, and conscious | ple. is grace makes no dist : bs . 
yell, perhaps, to let the mischief pass away un- talent of his way gin Ae oto & es istinction in political narties: 
py wis as \ » P Ps; ithe minority in the Commons is 2 sad slur upon the intellect of k /of his dinners, Dr. Murray, a Catholic visho ae : and atone 
nofices. i party (notwithstanding the effurts of Sir C. Whetherell), has t) was never mor 7 pwWas present. Treland 
——- 


re tranquil, nor her criminal calendar les: 
va 7 A duel h ess, 
STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. uel has b 


: for } . Mr. Sadler is; 

sagucily to hant for intellect among the people. Mr. ; een fought between the Duke of bh 

: : ‘ : . abit 1 Wi sett ates Be 

)} worthy leader for him. Llis maiden speech established his sup; Winchelsea. The latter nobleman had maine Sard 
EMANCIPATION BILL—PROCEEDINGS OF PARTIES. | erto the Se- 

We freely confess that, if any thing had been wanting on the | thenian qualification at least. 


| riority over those with whom te has enrolled himself, in Dem | cretary of the King’s College subscriptio: vey 
lle is flashy enough, and — for At the Duke were so grossly and ridiculously false bed pS, 
side of reason er sound policy to ne a . - Wellington. ao conte tone ef ving ane se tivhen einoag in ak ody = » A re le aw a a ot them, bor, we eentiaa ts 
tholie concession and the wise conduct of the Duke of We A nti yas age ‘h, however, was a written one, and oat epollcustom would ves d they been true, a combat after the feude! 
we should have found it ia the eharacter of the Opposition to that “nows. His ee _ of ; fn peg ott raaaphicard > Abr aay fg ie, sos hot detcriote them, or purify the Duke in public 
yneasure. Never, evenin the most virulent times of anti-Jacobin | off ret ye som Ha wg ne pondie have followed the exat * ans pe : ey were so palpably and ludicrously untrue, that we 
warfare, thirty years ago, was (here more scurrility used, with more br sage Pade akk tteaian “ l giv le of Ciceros mowo Id be ome the Duke took notice of them, sitice he of all men 
2 . argument. ‘The throne itgelf has not been spared. | ple of the Duke of Newcastle, and given a couple : u € above suspicion as to motive in «< ie Gir 
as Gerdes 9 been assailed in tke most indecent manner in| to the cause at Truro, instead of Viscount Encombe and his se ones ow otherwise, and we have no right “a tbat, ge Hae 
jo rma seme oe ae aunt ns ee Oe ona: the Catholic Association, in winding up its accounts, has numbestanced ashe hacurate ~ pone od but we do think, circum- 
ithe perversion of one of the greatest blessings m a tree country:) the hers. They amounted to between twelve and fourteiruined ‘tl Ae af ne when an accident occurring might have 
without argument, solely by abuse and vituperation, these Writers | ed its members. J ley amounte md : 4 . ; e 1€ peace of these kingdoms, that he should hay : 
gay te ie opr at the expen of tying pen Hei hownnd of hy et and ee Tonto te Ponare eras Hee ho i reed on thvgh of 
rvility ignorance, and venality. | fur . s, 2 ee rore: etter from such a quarter pag «he 
onder the notion that this question would be impeded, if not | testants draw nap at the ——_ A geese dh prey poy a ‘nal fc tab feeling should give oy agen od an ee 
stopped, by nuincrical saga — to —s — a | ~~ te } eetonenainge Parle, ay ano ° Seuns ne a pe eopediey tak cr aol stifled the lofty reason that whis- 
, every unjustifiable mode has been used to obtain them. | by 2 Dukes, be Marquesses, <> Bil sy oe phar’ A pe site of conduct was best f a is 
Felons in the jails seen solicited for their marks or signatures (the | Barons, Jo Baronets, omen rbey par yr armada pees ot happy that no accident occurred to lac ng "hee on 
hulks were not accessible); children nine years old, whole schouls | persons, who know the state o ~ he ~ I fe ' ie m ma kin is a man of animal courage in common with the maijorit 
of children, were made to sign or mark these precious document: , —(therefore best understanding we we . the ae Leake van ind. Ife has the open beering of the blunt athletic yo ‘de 
(to show the sense of the country on this difficult question ‘) A, ot the soandness of the measure. oul 7 yoragy Rew: n onest With the general concomitant of less intellectual soutds a 
parson of a paris! tells his parishioners they must sign a petition to | their property by canter step pre quan peianrone A a portion to the greater extent of physical developement. Se bene 
keep out bloody Mary, racks, and thumb-screws: the clodpoles be | supposition is preposturous—t ek Cail tie . . : aiaes Oe "a ¢.4% To « ‘ aS 
lieve him, and thethinzis done. We have been told of one county tion has been presented tn fay our 0 - 10 oa eld . : “ti ‘t C oO show the character of the addresses and 
town where aleading man is pro-Catholic. He got up-a petition, | barristers out of 459 at present In London, -_ , Adon “om "t eg tra faction, Mr. Spring Rice read one in th 
and the householders nearly all signed it in favour of Catholic ean- | the talent and respectability attached to it, thoug 4 ey waa 0 ne on published at Bath to obtain signatures (o 
cession. ‘The clergyman took fire. and got-up a counter-address, Lordship’s felicitous deductions, he told the [louse its caer ougatholic emancipation first began”—the firs 
and acthally obtained more than one half of the signatures which ‘vot to be complied with. sages gs Reser separ Fe hie tai te teva, not less than 50,000,000 of 
remained appended to the former. Such numerical moueés of set- inimitable judginent-giver, how Ww i posterity be mire he ie! ersons have become the victims of Papal Vengeance A} a 
3 RNs | . Haet do | ‘Phe bill tor the suppression of the Catholic Association has pares thatthe fiends of hel! could inv vengeance. All the tor- 
a meee weit dag , » Keds - wv hei > firct dissolved. its enactments are a dase. broji} “Ht Could invent have heen practised—burn- 
While we censure the clergy for their conduct, jet us not be mis.) ed; but that body being the first dissolved, its enact are 2 Sg, broiling, thumbscrew, rack, pully, ee.” Aninworend cn 
taken as to the eulightened men of thet body. Mr. Peel has lost his | letter, except with Orange socichics, whose patnotismy leing ; nujacard, adorned with prints of tortures, and heads perce ~ lving 
election tor Oxtord, for which five hundred of the members of the | ber one” is never ferocious but where it can be sow to impunitys,” was printed by the “ Religions Tract Societ , f Pate wie Sh 
House of Commons would think it no compliment to sit. Butthere , We thought this bill useless froin the begining; and Ministers ofow.” A mest flagitious and icked perversic - . 1 ; as 
were in Oxford 609 voters for Mr. Peel ont of 1354. These inelo- passed it, we presnme, as a palliative of future miecasures with thich that sociely is supported, covering its ether —. orject fe r 
ded almost ali distinguished for talent or learning. Oat of 152 first- | fain trouhlesome adherents, who could not see be youd their nogfamy. Sureiy bo jadividtal pcm Ret eag mesraed 
class men; 31 voted for Mr. Poet; of prizemen, 23 voted for Pee!. ‘vet count as votes in Parliament. These must, therefore, he plore to this « Tyaes Society,” shiliing 


F ewburgh 
cord the impartial conduct of the 
land. The recollection of Lord An- 
an untried governor, made his successor be 


placards got up by 
e House of Com- 
petitions, * Since 
t motion was by Pox, 
unoffending and innocent 


of sense will subseiibe a 


etter 331 ' . Po anne afines 0 ‘ antl it be purged of the perses 

and 4 for Ingtis. Of Christchurch first-class men, 39 voted for Peel, | pitiated in some mace. ‘This bill reminds us of a naval oticer. lathis basely misuse it. We trast our reade " rity k ; rk mag re 
. re » we eae . ; ea > : dw fonelht an unaginary enemy curing a fee “Y ClVe ar er PS se PeaGOrs Wii OOK to this before 

and Sfor Lwgtis; of Chsistcharch prizeuren, a! voted for Pee!. deceased, who fought au imaginary enemy Curing a tog. Un fey sive another penny. , 
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the reputation of being an excellent shot, He is an adept at pugi- 


lism if report speak tree, and able to eombat a poacher at his own 
weapons, as ell whe live near him know. With these accomplish- 
ments, but rather too much honesty and frankness of character, who 
is so well adapted to represent the meekness of ultra-tory piety, and 
to champion the political faith of Lord Eldon and the Duke of New- 
castle? The correspondence of the Duke of Wellington on this 
occasion, his temper and mildness in the whole affair, giving his 
slanderer every opportunity to get out of the scrape befure going 
to the field, are admirable. The animal courage of Lord Wiuchel- 
sea made him jealous of making that apology for his hasty and fool- 
ish letter, which his geod-heartedness told him he could have no 
hesitation in doing when he had received the Duke's fre. 

On the second reading of the Catholic Bill, the same display of 
intellect and talent against noodleism was visible as before Ona 
division there were 353 for, and 173 against the Bill, notwithstand- 
ing the speech of Mr. Sadler, the Duke of Newcastle’s forlorn hope, 
and one of the most extraordinary specimens of an Attoraey-Gene- 
ral in delirium, that ever showed himself up for the general amuse- 
ment. Anambition forthe !eadership of the Opposition in oratory 
after the display of Mr. Sadler on the first day’s debate, seemed to 
animate the “ éfernal Sir Charles Wetherell,” as he has been called. 
It was now not the usual tedious prosing, but the furious deciama- 
tion of the speaker, that was most remarkable. Sir Charles, too, 
suited the action to the word. Now, he bent forward towards Mr. 
Peel, as if he would annihilate the Home Sccretary. “He had no 
speech to eat up”—“ ke had no apostacy to explain’—then, “he,” 


Sir Charles, ‘‘ was the King’s Attorney-General, and Attorney-Ger-| 














eral he would remain!” {He was surprised at the irresistible laugh 
ter of the House, which greeted the climax of his sentences. He 
became enraged. Now he turned his back on the Speaker in fume 
and fury, and displayed his “inexpressibles’’ loosened from their 
suspenders, and his shirt displaced from its position, which heighten 
ed the comedy—then he stooped nearly two double, to urge out 
with reinforced exertion his anathemas against ‘the atrocious Bill 
before the House.” Mr. Sergeant Lefroy’s seditious denunciations 
in Dublin the other day, acainst the friends of the measure, found 
here theirequal. Sir Charles would not be a Noy, and betray his 
duty; he would rather Le the bumble Member for Plympton, 
(which any one may be who applies to its patron the right way), than 
be guilty of apostacy like the Lord Chancellor. 


other exploded arguments against the ill, and after a great ded | 
about Ireland itself, that “it was forcign to his purpose to enter up | 
on the subject of Ireland!” Mr. Peel’s bitterest enemy must have | 
admired the way in which he replied to this infuriated desialeane:| 
The coolness of temper he exhibited, did him high honour. Poo} 
Sir Charles has overdone the thing; the maiden speaker, Mr. Sad | 
ler, remains the pole-star of the party, the compass of the fev 
friends left to an exclusive and intolerant doctrine. 


On the first reading of the Disfranchisement Bil! the House d- 
vided 17 against, and 223 for the Bill. On the second reading ther 
were 220 for, and 2’) against it. The incomprehensible Mr. Bankes 
was in the minority. Lord Kenyon. following the example of tle 
Duke of Neweastle, obtained an audience of the King as a last r- 
source. It wasin vain; his Majesty was deaf to the remonstrane:s 
aud supplieations of both, and remained firm to the interests aid 
welfare of the empire. The King mast have endured persecutim 
enough from every hand ot late, and the country views with grat- 
tude and affection the energy displayed in its behalf by the throne 

An attempt to obtain a formidable Meeting in Surrey has failec; 
not indeed altogether, for there was a meeting, but in assembling | 
one of respectability. Ln trath, the energy of the party has begm ; 
toslacken, and it will shortly exhibit nothing but disappointed in- 
"TK mesons has been called in Edinbargh, remarkable for embody 
ing among its conveners the intellect of thet country of —- 
olitical parties. ‘I'he venerated name ot Scott appears in a ad 
with that of Jeffrey, in supporting the great object of oo at 
tranquillizing Ireland, and upholding ministers i their lau - ° 
work. The chief part of the talent of the bar, the church, the at 
ey, halt the professors of the college, and nearly all the wealth an 
7afluence of te Scottish capital, were present. ‘The speeches were 
numerous; but the most romarkable was that of Dr. Chalmers, 





professor of divin’ y in the University of Edinburgh. His speech 


Was one of the most eloquent convincing appeals to the reason of 
men and christians which we have ever read. We are sorry not to 
be able to afford space foritentire. The logic and reasoning were 
uaanswerable. The speaker said that he came there because, in the 
emancipation of Papists, he saw for Protestants “ a still greater and 
more glorius emancipation.” 
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tacy He mis-quoted | 
Falstaff, and applied the quoiationto Mr. Peel; and told the Hous | Lt. Drags., tobe Lt.. v. R. Thornhill, who ret. upon h.p., rec. the 
among other things, after a vast deal about the Coronation Oath, an1 | diff., dated March 21, 1829. 55th Do.: Gent. Cadet C.B. Danbeney 


{of Inf., by pur., dated March 12, 1329. 


} 


Dr. Chalmers attributed the increase 
of the Catholics to persecution, and agreed with the Duke of Wel- 





_” A sort of Emblem of old Time: and not the most pleasant mo- 
nitor onsuch ar occasion. 


Mw 





Luprrvial Parliament. 
SPEECH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


ON THE SECOND RBADING OF THE CATHOLIC BILL. 
House of Lords, April 2, 1829. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON rose at a quarter before seven 
o’clock to move the second reading of the Catholic Relief Bill, and 
addressed the Louse as follows :— 

My Lords—It is now my duty to move the reading of this Bill a 
second time, and tv explain to you the grounds on which I recom- 
mended this measure to his Majesty. In doing so, | may be unde: 
» Mew wandamecthe date of Lt. E. Cox's commission in the 87th | he nonesnty of occupying Ny ee pene ot ow are vem 

woe ee he tg pnw es tam enon thie necasion thon rave been in 1 iabit of doing. 
my to place him in his proper situation in that Corps. A Lords, i must say that I have considered the part which [have 


; taken upon this subjeet as the performance of a public d - 
GENERAL ORDER. beut upon me, and I must say that no private Meade no peebint ter 
The Gener | Horse Guards, 19th March, 1829, | the opinions of any Noble Lords, could have induced me to depart 
| Jeneral Commanding in Chief having observed by the Re- | froin that course which L have considered it my duty to follow ; 
| turn recently transmitted of the number of women and children | this occasion. (Hear, hear,hear.] I must say likewise that com. 
| wittihe several regiments in Great Britian and Ireland that the | ep - my own opinion with that of others upon this subject I hay 
nurber permitted to reside with their husbands in barracks, in many | 8d, during the period [ have been in oflice opportunities of for . 
 reggeuts, very greatty execeds the proportion allov ed by his Ma- | ing a judgment upon this subject which others have nos bad —f lee, 
jestfs Warrant tor the regulation of barracks, dated 16th March, | ear, hear.J—and [ must claim some confidence from them that J 
iis his Lordship feels it necessary to call the immediate attention | should not have given the opinion 1 have, if I had not been deci 
ol & officers commanding regiments to the directions therein con. | Gedly persuaded that those opinions were just [Hear and ch ere. 
j taimd, fram which they have uo authority to deviate. My Lords, the point which I shal! first bring under your consid * 
| Gamanding Otlicers of Regiments must have had ample experi-| tion is the state of Ireland. I know that by some it is consideted 
! engof the very great inconvenience accruing to the service and to | that the state of Ireland has nothing to do with this question that it 
| thetbiic, from the improvident and injudicions marriage of sol-j isa subject which onght to Le left entirely out of consideration of it. 
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career; he will leave behind him a name of deathless splendour, hel-| to the ground, one of the Batte:s-a Bields; Dr Hume (an Pe 
lowed by the gratitude of freed people. R. | ninsular and campaigning friend of his grace) having previously 
_ one gts ng ee to the same spot. On the doctor’s arrival 
; with the pistols and munition of war, which of course the eques- 
ms | Ty At WD. ae yer not “geri pent earry, be fonnd the latter in waiting; 
m~ q ‘ on getting out of his carriage he was jocosely accosted by the 
| PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. Duke of Wellington, with, « Well, Hiume! Z suppose you on Bo mg 
The King has beer pleased to direct Letters Patent to be passed | Prised to find me here ;” for it seems the worthy physiciaw was not 
under the Great Seal, appointing Lieutenant-General Sir H. Fane | aware who was the principal for whom his services had been requi- 
| G.€.B. to be Master-Surveyor and Surveyor-General of the United red; but, having been hastily summoned from Earl Camden’s by 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Sir H. Hardinge, supposed that gallant officer to be the combatant. 
Office of Ordnance, March 21, 1829.—Royal Reg. of Artilz Capt. Ina shorttime the Earl of Winchelsea and the Earl of Falmouth 
G. Spiller, from unattached b.p. to be 2d Capiaia v. Simmons, | dove up; and the former apologised for being late, in consequence 
ret. bh p. of his coachman having gone to Putney iustead of Battersea Bridge. 
Crown Office, March 24, 1827.—Members returned to serve inthis! The parties were now assembled; but there happened to be a per- 
present Parliament—Borough of Launceston: Lt.-Gen. Sir J. W. {80 Whettinga sithe* in the enclosure where they met; and, to es- 
Gordon, Bart. G.C.B. of Niton, in the Isle of Wight, Quartermas- | cape observation, they leapt a ditch and soug!it a more retired situa- 
ter-Genera! of his Majesty’s Forces, in the room of the Hon. P. B.| ‘ion. Here the ground, twelve paces, was measured ; but, in con- 
Pellew, who has accepted the Chiltern Uundreds.—Borough of | Sequence of the position of some trees, 2 remark was wade by Lord 
Newport (Cornwall): The Right Hon. W. F. V_ Fitzgerald, of Winchelsea, which led to an immediate change of place, where Sir 
Somerset-place, in the city of Westminster, President of the Board H. Hardinge again measured off the same distance, the pistols were 
of Trade and ‘Preasurer of his Majesty’s Navy, in the room of the |! produced and loaded; the Duke’s by Dr. Hume, as his second 
Hon. C. G. B. Perey, who has accepted the office of Comptroller of has lost an arm in battle : and we believe the learned doctor also 
the Household to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. gave his aid in this respect to Lord Falmouth, whose anxiety for his 
War Office, March 30, 1829.—2d Regt of Drags.: Cornet R. Mil friend was evinced by considerable and honourable emotion. The 
ler, from the 13th Lt. Drags., to be Cor. without pur., dated March preliminaries being thus far settled, and the parties placed on the 
12, 1829; and Lt. W. Crawford to be Paym., v. Dawson dec., dated | 8'0UNd, it was arranged that Sir IT. Hardinge should simply ask, 
March 24 1299 Th Rest. of Lt. Lt A; Houstoun, trom the {Are you ready 7” and being answered in_the affirmative, give the 
h.p.to be Lt. paying the diff., v. Edwards, app. to the 40th F., dated word “Fire.” Hardly a moment had elapsed ere this was done. 
March 23,1329. 12th Do: Cor. E. Sivewright to be Lt., by pur., y, |"; Are you ready 7” © Yes,” distinetly from both. “ Fire!” The 
Barne prom. dated March 12, 1829. 15th Do.: Lt. E. Wakefield, duke instantly raised his pistol and fired at his opponent, without 
from. h.p. Royal Staff Corps, to be Lt. v. H_ Griffiths, who exc. rec. doing him (or his clothes, as absurdly ramoured,) the slightest injury. 
the diff, March 12, 1829. 2d Regt. of F.: Lt. A. ‘I’. Grier, from h. | The Earl of Winchelsea thea raised bis weapon upright, and dis- 
p. 39th F., to be Lt., v. Phipps, app. to the 92 F., dated March 12, charged it in the air. 
1820. Sth Do.: Sarg. T. P. Lea, from h.p. Roya! African Corps, to The Earlof Falmouth upon this approached Sir H. Hardinge, 
Surg., v. Waring, dated Feb. 19, 1829. 9th Do.: Capt 'L. H. Grubbe, and presented a paper, with which that gentleman and the Duke of 
from the 63d F.,to be Capt., v. J. Mahon, who exe., dated March Wellington walked away afew paces; when his grace turning round 
12,1829. 25th Do. : Hosp.-Assist. J. B. Gibson, M.D. to be Assist- | Wickly, said, “This is no apology! ‘To be effectual, the word apology 
Surg., v. Stuart, dec., dated Jan. 12, 1829. 33d Do; Lt. ©. &.| must be introduced into the body of the document.” To this Lord 
Schuckburgh, from the h.p., to be Lt., v. Dalgety, app. to the 61st Falmouth felt it to be his daty to assent, and the word was accor- 
I’, dated March 12,1829. 49th Do.: Lt. W. Edwards from the 7th | ingly inserted in pencil by the uoble lord. 
_ ‘The paper being then returned. the duke and his second imme- 
diately mounted their horses, and his grace slightly touching his hat, 
from the Royal Military College. to be Ens., without pur. v. Had-| ‘bey rode from the ground. 
son, app tothe 61st F., dated March 12, 1829. 56th Do.: Lt. J. Grant. Such were the circumstances attending this remarkable affair ; 
from ret. f.p. of the late 2d Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Paym.. and we have only to add, on authority not to be doubted, that 
v. Edwards, app. Paym. of a Recruiting District, dated March 24, nothing could exceed the manly and intrepid bearing of the Ear! ot 
1329. Gist Du.: Lt. J. W. Dalgety. trom the 33d F. to be Lt., v. Winchelsea throughout the whole of the rencontre; and in that his 
O'Toole. app. Paym.; and Ens. F, iiudson, from the 55th F., to be adversary also displayed the utmost sang-froid and self-possession. 
Ens., v. Dalgety, prom. in the 33d F.—both dated March 12, 1829. 
63d Do.: Capt J. Mahon, frown the 9th F. to be Capt. v. Grubbe, who 
exchanges. 65th Do.: Captain H. Senior, to be Major, by pur. vice 
Stewart whoret.; and Capt. J.T. Weyland, from the h.p.to be 
Capt. v. Senior—both dated March 12, 1829. 87th Do.: Sec. Lt. J. 
Storey, to be First Lt., without purchase, v. Halstead, deceased ; 
and G. Middiemore, Gent. to be Sec. Lt., v. Storey—both dated 
March 12, 1829. ‘rd Do.: Lt. R. L. Phipps, fromthe 2d F., to be Lt 
v, J. Hughes, who ret. on h.p. 39th F., dated 12th March 1829. 98th 
Do.: Lt. B. LU. Edwards, from h.p. 43d F, to be Lt., v. J. B. Blake, 
who exc., dated March 12,1829. Rife Brigade: Lt. H. Stewart, to 
be Capt., by pur., v. Byrne who ret.; Sec. Lt. R. Jones, to be First 
Lt., by par., v. Stewart ; and J. Spottiswood, Gent. to be Sec. Lt., 
by pur., v. Jones—all dated March 12, 1820. 
Unattached.—Lt. I. Barne, from the i2th Lt. Drags to be Capt. 
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lington and every man of sense and reflection, that the spread of | © et—ft is thercfore enjoined in the general regulations of the | My Lords, it is thus that Ireland has been disturbed for the last 


> istn i f itl follow the removal of political distine- | : 
Protestantisin in [reland will follow th | sl sole te-consficis ‘end; Gdemmtagnstutionhie eedeme’s tate 


sions. He has exalted himself still higher in the sight of meno 


intellect, and increased that adiniration which he had before so uni- 
What a contrast does Dr. Chalmers exhibit to 


versally attracted. ) . Chal 
the bigotey and fanaticism of the Rev Edward Irving? 


In the Committee, the Catholic Bill has received considerabie 

The honse divided for going intu a committee, with a} 

raijority of two hundred in favour of the step; andon several clau- | 
The pro- 

gress of the Bill through the Commons is pocenm ane in oe ane | inracks, 

* is probable that the fierceness of party spirit has well nigh exhaust: | tipgulations of the service : 

pa yet Petitions con- | g 8 to married soldiers. 


tinue to be presented, among them one from Sir ping any 
e trust that |; : ; . 
S 1 re wa ermapagtan and distress, naturally accruing to them from such | wardens throughort the country, and the circumstances attend. 


opposition. 


ses there were large majorities on the side of ministers. 


ed itself, so that it will pass with comparative ease, 


tne contents of which are no doubt curious enoug). t 
the Esle will in no Jong space of time return to its propriety, an 


that the opposers of emancipation will confess the folly of their op-| 


position. 


There has been enough of alarm and of public excitement. | 
Trade and business have been impeded, the very thoughts of men 
have been diverted trom their usuat objects exclusively to this one. 
Nothing has been read but politics, no theme on the lip of young or} 
There was no 
The jealousy of the peo- 
ple, a natural jealousy, was incited by a perverse faction for its 
own ends, that would iu other circumstances have scouted an ap- 
In no country but this, could the scene late- 
y exhibited Le displayed for such a cause; we pray that nothing 
We trust the general welfare will no 
longer be the care of a part of the nation, but of the whole, united V dedicated to “ Sketches af Society.” in which we can range 

That Englaud will be one entire union 
of men, “ high-minded men,” irresistible against all the world, migh-} arliterature,—still we should consider the recent duel between 


old but the Catholic Question. Yet, wherefore? 


danger, no well-founded ground for fear. 
eal to the multitude. 

like it may ever occur again. 

in an indissoluble phalanx. 


ty in energy, and exalted in pewer. 


Lastly. 


as a statesman is settled, and that he who has displayed genius and | ao excuse for laying the particulars before our readers. 
physical courage in the field, is endowed with the far rarer quality | so us to be very interesting ; 
However, the noble Duke may 
lave boasted hitherta af his nerves, we oan easily imagine they 
May he long persevere in his present 


of mora} courage in the cabinet. 


have had their trial lately. 


: 
We rejoice that the character of the Duke of Wellington | to much an event worthy of historical record, that we would | 


ard thut “every soldier, previous to his marriage, witha view to | ey years. and to these disturbances we have been accustomed 

) ty, | and that it does not at all aller the ci stane > ; 

| anfe custom of the service extend to married soldiers and : | have hitherto appeared to the euss, lay Lorks, ie te cadaaet 

| thewives of good characters, should obtain the cunsent of ‘his | true that Ireland has been disturbed during the long period I have 
Comanding Officer, and state the name and condition of the wo. Stated, but, my Lords, there have been circumstances of considera: 
| mie proposes to marry, and whether she be a spinster or widow.” | ble aggravation, during the last one or two years that have passed 
order, threfore, to check the inconveniencies which so severely | Political circumstances Lave caused in a considerable degree that ag- 

pr upon individuals and upon the service from this cause, soj-| gravation; but besides that, my Lords, I must say, that alihou hk 
| di who have married without the consent of their commanding | bave no positive legal proof of the fact 1 have every reason he 
1 ofr, shall, under ne circumstances, he allowed to have their wives | believe there there has been on organization a considerable or- 
or to participate in any of the advantages allowed hy ' poleees of the people, for the purposes of mischief. My 

| | Lords, this organization seems {o m b Vy 

nust be explained te the men that their comforts, as soldiers, | the ceclaratians of those who formed cod aaa ts, eed 

ia avery small degree increased by their marriage, while the Wise by the effect which it has produced in the election of church-, 


| C@xion, are serious and unavoidable, particularly when regi- ing the election of the county of Clare in the last year, and the 
us are ordered to embark for foreign service, when only six two- | circumstances which followed that election, and the proceedings 

mp one hundred men are allowed to proceed with their husbands, | of a gentleman whe arent at the head of a body of men to the 
Qese occasions Commanding officers of regiments are placed | North of Ireland, and the simultaneous proceedings of a variety af 
ur considerable embarrassment in making selection of the wo. ; bodies of men at 'Templemore, Clare, Clonmel, and other places 
' mvho are to be permitted to accompany their husbands abroad, lend the proceedings ot another gentleman in the King's County ' 
af those who are to be compelled to return to their frieads or to | and in all by the Catholic Association. Jn all these circumstances it 

tiparishes, ; ‘ js quite obvious to me there was an organization, and a direction 
(Command of the Right Honourable the General Command. ! from some superior authority. My Lords, this organizaon bas cer- 
itC hiet. HERBERT TAYLOR, Adjuient-Generaj. | tainly prodaced a gtate of society in Jreland which we have pot 
——<i_—~ heretofore witnessed, apd.an aggravation of all the evils which be- 

THE LATE DUEI.. ; fore afflicted that unfortunate country. My Lords, later in the year, 

LAC aun itevery Gemntta dl _ ; a considerable town was attacked in the middle of the night by « 

ry Gasectte did not possess the loop-hole of a di-{| body of peopie who came from a neighbouring Barony, the town 

of Ore. It was attacked with arins, and the persons who attacked 
it were driyeo out with arms by the inhabitants of shetown. This 
; ‘is a state af things which I believe your Lordships will admit can 
guished nobleman, | hardly exist ina cquntry. And, later in the year still, a similar 








as that dg not strictly come under the heads of science, the 





time Minister of England and another distin 


event occurred in another town, The Catholic Association delibes 
4 Pacey ity « They | rated on the means to be adopted, and the propriety of adopting 
and appearing in this paper, we | some course to allay the feeling between Catholic aud Protestant. 
nardly say that they are accurate and genuine. Is it possible, I aaie ask, that we can believe a. festlegs 
— ine ourselves to what actually took place on the ground, | exist? That suppasing those measures had been carried into 

all political question and all the correspondence (already |execution, which | believe it was iv their power to do, is ix 


honest and manly conduct as a minister, and continue to reap the Y, the newspapers) out of our view; which is meant rather | possible to believe that those wha could cease those feelings, 


more endearing laurels af peace, supported by all that is respectable 
Then no British ejatesman 


Mai over preceded him, will cgmpete with him in the glory ofhis | Duke of’ Vellington und his second, Sir U. Hyrcinge, 


in inteilect and talent in the country. 





the information most looked for by the public, and yet; would likewi i i 
. j ewise ceage to carry into execution the contracts they 
g to complete the account of this memorable transaction. { hed entered into? Wiil any man say that a people in this sittix 
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~— expect from them the duty of jurymen, and to decide upon 
cases for the protection of his Majesty’s subjects. My Lords, this is 
the state of society to which I wish to draw your attention, and for 
which it is necessary that Parliament should provide a vert 
My Lords, before I proceed to cousider what these remedies should 
be, I wish just to show you what the effect of this state of society 
was onthe King’s prerogative. My Lords, his Majesty could not 
create a peer, and the reason he could not was this—his Majesty's 
servants could not venture to recommend to bim to incur the risk of 
an election in another part of the country, the risk which might at- 
tend any accident which might have occasioned bloodshed. My 
Lords, such a disaster might have produced an immediate civil war 
n the country. Not only so, but I confess I had the strongest ob- 
ection to give another triumph to the Catholic Association. Well, 
we are told, why don’t you carry into execution the law? The law 
of freland as it is in England. Why, in all [ have said there was no 
esistance of the law. The troops did not happen to be immediate- 
y on the spot, und there was no resistance of the law, because there 
was no order given for the populace to disperse. ‘bere were no 
troops, I believe, except in the case of the processions into towns. 
There was no*opposition to the King’s troops, and there was no in- 
stance in which the law could be carried into execution. When 
we hear of gentlemen reproaching the Government for not carrying 
into execution the Jaw in Ireland as it was carried into execution in 
England, the observation of itself shows that the state of things in 
Ireland is not well known. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] The truth 
ofthe matter is, my Lords, thatin Ireland, when the law was carried 
into execution in 1539, a large body of persons assembled for an 
perse, and having resisicd that order, the Magistrate gave directions 
to the troops to disperse ‘tem. Butin these cases there is no in- 
stance of the kind. ‘Thcve was no order given to disperse the peo- 
ple. Thisis the state of [reland, and it is impossible to have Magis- 
trates at every spot and ia every corner, in order to prevent these 
outrages, which are a disgrace (o the country and to the Administra- 
tion. My Lords, it appears clearly that neither the law nor the 
means of Government cuuld enable them to put an end to this state 
of things. {t was necessary, therefore, to come to Parliament. Now, 
my Lords, let us see for a moment what chance there was of provid- 
ing aremedy for this state of things by coming to Parliament. We 
most certainly all know very well thatthe opinion of the majority in 
another place is that the remedy for this state of things in Ireland is a 
removal of the disabilities—[Lond cheers]—affecting his Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects —[Hear hear ]}—We might have gone and asked 
Parliament to have enabled us to put down the Catholic Association, 
but what probable chance had we of prevailing upon Parliament to 
pass such a bill without being able to come forward and state, that 
we are ready to consider the whole condition of Ireland,—{ Hear, 
hear, hear, ]—with a view to apply a remedy to that which Parlia- 
ment stated to be the cause of the disease. My Lords, supposing 
the Parliament bad given us the Bill to put down the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, Task your Lordships, would such a law under such a law as 
we passed last year be a remedy for the state of Ireland—[hear, 
hear j—and in the state of things which [ have already described to 
you as existing in treland?) Would it do any one thing towards 
putting an end to that organization which | have statedto your Lord- 
ships, exists? Would it do any thing towards putting an end to the 
mischiefs which are the consequences of that organization? or to- 
wards giving you the meansot making the state of things as they 
exist now in Treiand better without some permanent measure being 
a ted to put an end to what exists in Ireland? But, my Lords, it 
is sad, if that would not do, let us proceed to blows. Why, my 
Lords, what is meant hy proceeding to blows is civil war—clearly 
civil war. Now, I believe that a free Government must be pre- 
pared to carry into execution the laws of the conutry by the force 
placed at its disposal, in case that it should be found necessary, and 
above all to oppose resistance to the law in case the disaffected or | 
ill-dispused are inclined to res'st the semtomeh af the Bowe gu ity me 
thority. But in thisvasc,my Bords, you will bear in mind, [ have 
already stated to your Lordships that there was no resistance of the 








state of things bordering upon a civil war, being attended by nearly 
all its evils, that the state of things existing in freland for the last 


of the country. 


‘Those parties know, as well as I do, they are not strong enough to 
wrestle with the King’s Government, protected as it is by the law.— 
[Lear, hear.] ‘They know well they would have been the first vic- 


they are sensible, able men, perfectly sensible of the materials with 
which they were working, I have not the slightest doubt this state of 
things might have existed for years, and no opportunity would lave 
been afforded of puttingdown that which leads to such disastrous 
consequences. [Hear.] My Lords, Lam one of those who proba- 
bly have passed a larger period of their lives in war than most men, 
and probably in civil war, and I must say, if f could avoid, by any 
sacrifice whatever, even one month of civil war—[hear}—ia that 
country to which I was attached, I won'd saerifice my life to do it 
—[cheers, ]—because I say that there is nothing that prevents pros- 
verity so much as civil war. ‘Ihe hand of man is raised against his 
Prot er, against his neighbour—the son against his father—the ser- 
vant against his master—and that home which was once his delight, 
becomes confusion and destitution. Yet these means, my Lords, 
are the resources to which we must look, this resistance is the best 
thing which we could have looked to, to Lave put an end to this 


bringing forward the measures to which I say 
But my Lords, let us look alitue further at this. 


ood would not shudder at the proposition if made to him. 


fo what dona former occasion. IT 


part at a distance ; but if Lam not mistaken, the 


legislative union between them, for the purpose of proposing thi 


measures to put down this rebellion, was thi¢ very measure which 
am now putting to your Lordships. 





SHe AWwtow, 


insisted upon by one at least if not by both houses? My Lords, fam 
certain when you look at the division of opinion that prevails in 
both Houses, when you look at the division of opinion which _pre- 
vails in every family both here and in Ireland, in every family, Isay, 
of the highest eminence, down to the lowest in thiscountry, the di- 
vision of opinion whieh prevails among Protestants of lreland on 
this important subject, lam convinced you will see there will be a 
vast difference between a contest carried on now, and that which 
was carried on onthe former occasion. [Hear, bear,hear.] I beg 
you will recollect that on a recent occasion there was a Protestant 
declaration of the sentiments of Ireland. AsI said before, the Par- 
liament of 1796 was unavimous, I believe with the exception of one 
or two Gentlemen in the House of Commous. Upon a recent occa- 
sion, there were seven Marquises, 27 Earls, a vast number of Peers 
of other ranks, and 2,000 Protestant Gentlemen of property in the 
country, who signed the declaration stating tbat it was absolutely 
necessary to Ireland that measures such as I have proposed should 
be carried into effect. Under these circumstances this contest would 
be carried on in a manner totally different to what it was before. 


May \6, 


country, but I wish particularly to attend to the manner in which it 
works on the Church itself. [Hear.] My Lords, that part of the 
Church of Eng'and which is in Ireland, is in a very peculiar situa- 
tion; it is the church of the minority of the people, and at the same 
time, I believe, a more exemplary—a more pious, and at the same 
time a more learned set of men do not exist. [Hear.] My Lords, 
this Church certainly enjoys the affections of those whom it has 
sought to instruct in the same degree as their brethren in England 
merit,and i have no doubt they would shed the last drop of their 
blood in defence of their doctrines. [Hear.] But, my Lords, it is 
violence that is apprehended as likely to affect the interests of this 
Church. Now, I request the House to consider whether the Church 
can be better protected from violence by a Government—united in 
Parliament—united in sentiment with the people—or by a Govern- 
ment disunited in Parliament, and having the two Houses of Par- 
liament distinctly divided amongst themselves? My Lords, every 
individual under the Government is involved in the settlement of a 
question which will bring with it strength to the Government— 
strength and defence toevery part of the country! [Loud cheer- 


, resisted the order of the Mazistrates to dis-/ without s 


i , | sO faras that goes, inst bure 
law. (Hear, hear.} 1 go further, a.d will say lam certain that this | of Charles the Second; and the bond still existed inthe time of! jn bet it oN oes ce 


year and a half,, must have endured much longer to the grest injury |to extend the Constitution as far as possible. 
If such be the case, is it not the duty of those who | that principle of the Revolution, as well 2 
are atthe head of the state of things to take care and prevent any |fore stated, recognized by the Bill of Rights, and the pemanent | try, that it is now 
measure which would enable that state of things to gain ground ? | \iberty of the people amply secured and provided for. 


: [louse, and in tl 
tims of that resistance ; but knowing that, and knowing as 1 do, that | Crown is secured. Why, if any Noble Lords will read thwords | that opinion miy that tl 


state of things in freland, if we had not taken the opportunity of | there is another clause, [ think it is the 8th section of the Iehap- 
[ am responsible. 
If civil war is so! Officers of the Army and Navy to take the Oaths—/hose vOaths 
bad when occasioned by resistance to the Government, if itis so! —previous to their acceptance of office. v 
vad as [ have stuted it, and so much to be avoided, how much more clause being made in the first of William and Mary, if the whieh 
isitto be avoided when we are to arm the people in order that one | excludes Roman Catholics trom seats in Parliament—if the per- 
part may concur with one thing, and be the means of exciting others | manent, [should ike to know whether the other was notant to 
againat them. Tam sure that there is not @ roan that hears me whose | be permanent also? 
of At the | Lords both on the woolsack and on the cross benches if the act 
same time this is the course which would have hadto have been| is permanent why the other is not so? hf the | quired, not even a veto of one of th 
adopted, if we had continued as we were last year. But I entreat) matter is, that the Parliament of Queen Anne, by the Act/nion, | without relinquishing some part of the 
your-Lordships not only to look at itin that view, but let us revert} recognised the first relating to seats in Parliament, and Noble | 
am ald enough to reccllect ) Lord was quite right when be conceded that the Act of ljvould! [I 
the rebels of 1798, 1 was not employed iu freland then, but in another | put an end to the 10th clause of the 8th chapter of the fir Wil-( that the King 
Parliament went liamand Mary. 
up to the Lord Lieutenant with an unanimous address. 1 believe | of 16@e, as it is called, isnot permanent, if it is recognisedto be} King could obtain a spotin which Si 
they walked up to him, beseeching his Excellency te take every) permanent, not only by the Act of Union with Scotlan¢ like-! conld nam consi 
means in his power to put down that internal rebetlion, and promis-) wise by the Act of Union with Ireland, I would ask yourdships | The King 
ing support—their full support, to carry the measure into execution. whetler you are not at liberty now to consider the expedi¢ofre- | Clergy committed to their 
My Lord Lieutenatt did take these measures, and succeeded in put-; pealing it altogether, in order to relieve the country from ncon-| churche 
ting down the rebellion. Wel!, my Lords, what happened in the | veniencesto which I have already adverted—whether yre not | ] 
very neat session? The Government proposed to put an end to the | called upon to renew the state of the representation ofnd— | point a Bisho 
Parliament—[hear, hear.]—to unite the two kingdoms, to form aj| whether you are not called »pon to see whether, even Sing it | to appoint co 


Whiy then is it possible that} but to relieve the country from the influences and the itmmen- 
Noble Lords could Lelieve that such a contest could be carried on, | ces to which | have adverted. 


much less be brought to 4 conclusion without these measures being‘ manner in which this arrangement works upon al! the péf this 


but is it possible that we can believe that Parliament would allow 
sucha contest? Is it possible to believe that Parliament, having 
this state of things before it, that this House seeing what the opinion 
of the other House of Parliament was, seeing what the opinion of this 


ing.| My Lords, having now gone through the general principles 
which have induced me to consider it desirable to bring forward 
this measure, [ shall trouble you a short time longer, while [ explain 


f this|to your Lordships the provisions of the Bill. My Lords, the Bill is 
large number of Protestants in Lreland was, seeing what the opinion | in itself very simple. It concedes to the Roman Catholics the pow- 


of nearly every statesman who ior the last 40 years had spoken on | er of holding every office in the State unconnected with the admin- 
the subject was on the question, that this House would continue to istration of the affairs of the Church, and also conceding to them 
oppose itself to the measure ca!culated to settle the question. My |seatsin Parliament. I believe that it goes further, with respect to 
Lords, it is absolutely impossible that this could go on any longer! the concession of holding office, than the former measures which 
ome increasing dith x ht upon the country. But, | have been introducedto your House; and J confess, my Lords. thet — 

my Lords, we should look a little to what the benefit isto be de- tie reason for which I have considered it my duty to make this lar- 
rived to any one class of society by continuing those disabililies— ger provision is, that I have seen the consequences of the Acts of 
Lhear, bear, hear,]—and adopting that worst of courses, which isto 1762 and 1793—I have seen that any restrictions upon concessions 
be attended with ail the evils Lave alluded to. We are told that it have only the effect of increasing evil, and of giving fresh power of 
is to preserve the Constitution of 1638—[{hear, hear]—that the Aci mischief. Ihave therefore considered it my duty in making this 
of 1685 permanently excluded Roman Catholics from Parliament; concession, to make it as large—[ Loud cries of hear ]—as any rea- 
and that they having been then permanently excludedfrom Parlia- sonable man could expect, seeing clearly, that any thing which 
ment, it is necessary to incur all those evils ir order to keep up the could have the effect of restriction, would only give fresh grounds 
bond which was then entered inio. Now I wish very much that of complaint—would afford no security to the state—and would 
Noble Lords would take the trouble I have taken, to look for them-; tend to any thing but the peace and tranquillity of the country. 
selves how that matter stands—[ Hear, }—-with respect to this perma- [Great cheering.] In respect to seats in Parliament, my Lords, { 
nent exclusion of Roman (Catholics from Parliament. My Lords, jhave already stated to your Lordships what I think upon that subject. 
in the Bill of Rights there are some things permanently enacted, and I do not conceive, my Lords, that the concession of seats in Parlia- 
which I sincerely hope will be permanent—those are the liberties of )ment to Reman Catholics can in any manner affect the interests of 
the people—[hear, hear]—for the better security of Protestantism or inconvenience the Church of England. (Hear, hear.] In the 
that the person onthe throne of this kingdom shall bea Protestant first place, my Lords. I beg your Lordships to recollect, that when 
—and that he shall not be married to a Papist. [Hear, hear, hear.] those Acts of the thirtieth of Charles the Second, and at the period 
Then there is an oath of allegiance to be taken trom all those from of the Revolution, were enacted, it was not the Church that was in 
whom it shall be required, which is permanent; there is also the danger—it was the State. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] The Statc 
oath of obedience and the cath of supremacy, but there is no dec- was in danger not because the Church was threatened —no, but be- 
laration against transubstantiation ; and it is an oath of allegiance cause the Sovereign upon the throne was suspected of Popery, and 
different from that which is to be taken according to any existing the successor to the throne was actually a Papist. {| Loud and contin- 
Act of Parliament. Now when it is said that that Act is to be uedcheering.}] My Lords, this system was adopted, because that was 
permanent, this, 1 think, shows what it is. With respect to the \the danger that threatened the State, and not because the Church 
oaths to be taken by members of Parliament, I beg your Lordships |was in dangerat all. [Hear, hear.] On the contrary, at that pe- 
to observe that those oaths—that the declaration against transub-|+iod, danger tothe Church was apprehended, not from the Roman 
stantiation, is not at all the act of William the Third, bit that itis Catholics, but from the Dissenters from the Church of England, I 
the act of the 30th of Charles the Second. During the reign of| wantto know when we read in the history of these times, of danger 
Charles the Second there were certain oaths imposed, first upon the | the Chureh, whether it was from the Roman Catholics the dan- 
the Dissenters from the Church of England, and next to exclude |zer was apprehended? No, my Lords, I say it was from the Dis- 
Roman Catholics by the 25th and 30th of Charles the Secend. At|senters, and from the privileges granted to the Dissenters under the 
the period of the Revolation, when King William came, he thought | Act of Parliament passed at (he period of the Revolution. {Hear, 
proper to extend the basis of Government, and he repealed the oaths hear.] ‘Then I think it is not necessary for me to justify myselt tor 
affecting the Dissenters from the Church of England, imposed by |having adopted this measure on account of any danger it causes to 
the 30th of Charles the Second, and likewise the affirmative part of | he Church from Roman Catholics coming into Parliament, as they 
the Oath of Supremacy, which the Dissenters from the Church of | vere in Parliament previously to the 30th of Charles Il. Peers sat 
England could nottake. My Lords, that is the mystery of the alte-| 7 Parliament up to that period, and were not obliged to take the 
ration ot those oaths by William the Third from the time of Charles sath of supremacy. We now require they should take the oath of 
senters thougli it could tot’ be taken by Roman Catholics. The | ded: at least that part whic yi bd hey oath of supremacy is inclu- 
danger in respect to the Roman Catholics had originated in the time | so a bd restrictions, ‘and 1 must say, 
being in danger, it is 


William the Third; but the oath was altered, because one of ‘he | of Charles the Second. But, Ite’ Coe pr aa “ ur a 
’ y, -Ontend for is, that for 


great principles of the Revolution was to limit the exclusims, and | the last forty years, since it was probable the House of Stuart id 
rae of Stuart woulc 


; time those laws should be repealed. a Ces 
<7, ‘oon spite te rs gradually exe that mrad. thie 
not Hy the period has now come when it is qui , 

they can no longerexist. [Immense cheering.] But I fee thare 

e many in this nae | ! ntry, and I confess I was of 
lof the Act, and [ have them here should they wish to see tha, they | security for the Church niet ex te eae Cathe ee nae fame 
| will find the difference between that and the real fact is jughe dif-| the oaths imposed by those Acts of Parlian ont Ber net: banides 
ference between that which is permanent, and that whb is not upon examining the question a d ne 1 loki wore mente 
‘permanent. It is stated that the Protestantism of the Crovshould | before doue at the various Acts of Parliat “re Bich the Chane 
‘last for ever—that those liberties are secured for ever, and far as! of England has been constituted ont oe hi 2 nh ng ori 
ithe oaths are concerned they are enacted at the conclign, but | it rests, J see that the State can 1 av te we PY re Ms ea 
| there is not one word said about how long they are to exist Hear, | which would at all increase the safet of he Cha ffi werd. lg 
hear.) Well, what fellows? The next Act we have is tlAct of | that of the Crown of England. N pein at pie Twill eaplaig 
| Union with Scotland ; and what does that Act of Parliamt say ? | myself upon that subject. I be your Li rash to aitend tome fea 
| Why, that the oaths to be taken by Membersot Parliament} to be | a moment while I explain the situvatio “for pitta hy 4 edly 
ithe same as laid down by the first of William and Mary ! Par-| Prussia. The King of Prussia e onl he pdWbe tie doce cere a 
‘liament shall otherwise direct. [ITear.] Now, this is whis eal-| Catholic Church in his various dominic at; Cadet Apter come 
‘led a permanent Act of Parliament—a permaneot provisifor all} dats, enter ope. In “Bileela, bee nore, 


~ : pee red into with the i.e 
| future periods to exclude Roman Catholics from all politictower.| made with the House of Re Mo 2 Silesia, by a concordat 
/(Uear.] My Lords, 1 would beg to observe, that if the avhich | the Rhine under a concordat made with Sucnnces S “_ -3 pe 
° mes and on the 


‘excludes Roman Catholics from seats in Parliament is peinent,! piv! an! : 
right hanks of the Rhine under a concordat settled hy the former 


raves ety — countries. My Lords, each of those concordat: 
- wend iat t ie Pope possesses that power which enables him at 
inte! eae wale ra ape eed of those countries to enter 
s 8, but that isa point which we ¢ 
. ; : ; can never fear. 
papel Phere is no person who has any power to compel dec 
- ecrnngemy at from the King of this country. [Cheers.} “My 
Mt he we innst continue to keep our Sovereign clear of any eh 
pibtite. aed Senne cheering}—that has heen accomy'lishe d 
ro, et w i securi pti 
Sos teodatee- ant ce! y e have had no security of the description re- 
e cane as they are called, 
$0 authoritiy and dignity of the 
a and admitting that the Pope bas something to compel 
oud ¢ ened Now, my Lords, we will suppose for a moment 
meh should name ihe Bishop he must give him a diocese. 
ow I should like to know in what part of Ireland or England the 
: stently with his oath be 
‘he Bishop, or give that Bishop a diocese. { Hear, hear. } 
tas suorn to preserve the Church, and the Bishops and the 
charge, with their privileges, their 
¢ every thing belonging to them. [Hear. 
consistently With that oath, how could he ap- 
a _ vaaies Catholic persuasion? even if he were 
' ere n ‘ : 
to remain as it len for | could be gained by Wintabe eat of tear 














ler security than as i 


Nos Noble 
Lords state that what they call the principle of 1688—that ito say, 
that those oaths excluding the Roman Catholics, are equéy per 
manent with the Bill of Rights by which the Protestantistof the 





iter of the Act of the Ist of Witliam and Mary, which retes the 


Now I would, this 


L should like to ask the noble anarned 





Sovereign; 


Then my Lords, if this exclusion, if thinciple | 


s their people, and ev 
hear, hear.] Now, 


pof th 
s} were perinanent, it is it for Parliament 


. ‘ ‘ : : ; ° such a ste . rata . 
very measure— (hear, bear,]—and in point of fact the very first |}some period, groaning under a Popish influence exer@y the | there is another sec pon the part of his Majesty? Then 
measure prop sed after this legislative union, after those successful | Priests over elections, and whether it is not right to makerange- 


urity which has been thought of as desirable to 
| rer apy that of obtaining a knowledge a the correspondence 

vith Rome, and of supervising that correspondence with a view to 
tet any communication which should be inconsistent with the 
security of the Crown of this country. Upon that point also, I must 
say that I feel the greatest objection to involving this Government iv 


I} ment whick shall have forits objects not only to settle tkstion 


My Lords, I have alreadd the 
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stich terms. 'That correspondence we are told turns upon spiritual | one time or other, but that it is made now, is (6 mea matter of great | 1688. EF am also identified with the Act of 1793, which was infact 
affairs; but I will suppose that it turns for instance upon the ques-| surprise. (Hear, hear, hear.) I say, my Lords, that the bringing it | au Act d by the Parliament of Ireland, with which I, of cea: 
tion of excommunication—why, my Lords, have the Pope and his Ma- | foriward at this critical moment was to me matter of great surprise, | couldhave had nothing to do. Then comes the Scotch Act of 
jesty, or the Secretary of State acting under the direction of bis | and I believe to the country also, which by some means or other | 1794, for which I am also to be rendered responsible. Now, my 
Majesty, any power to make any such law? What then would be| was under the impression that it had been utterly abandoned. | Lords, allow me to say, that though I was about that time a good 
the result of it? ‘Io impose any such security would go, I appre-|[Cheers.} Your Lordships have been told, that it is the duty of a | deal employed at your Lordships’ bar as Counsel in Scotch causes, 
hend, to a breach of the Constitution of this country, and render it | Minister of the Crown not to disclose his intentions with respect to | I found myself so little proficient in Scottish law, and felt such a dif- 
quite impossible for your Lordships to consent to it. ([Hear.] If it) any public measure, till he shall have obtained the approbation of } ficulty in being master of it without an intense and to me an incon- 
were effected, it would do more injury to the constitution of tke | his Sovereign to that particular measure. From that doctrine I do ( venient application, that I left all matters conneeted with that law 
Church than any thing that can be done by the Roman Catholics ; not dissent. But I say this, my Lords, that if unintentionally, and |}to those who were more competent to undertake, them. Noble 
being admitted in the manuer now proposed. My Lords, communi-| by mistake, it was intimated abroad that no such proposition as this | Lords sh ould recollect that there was then such a person in Parlie- 
cations with Rome are sufficiently provided for already by the laws | was to be made,—then, I insist thatthe people of the country have | ment, the father of a Noble Lord whom I now see opposite. 

of this country. The laws regarding that are sufficient ; but if they | been taken by surprise, and that upon a measure, too, which is| Lord MELVILLE, (across the table,) you mistake : my father was 
should be abused—if the conduct of the persons whose conduct those | dearer to them than their lives—upon a measure which is their pro- | not then Lord Advocate for Scotland. 

laws were intended to regulate should be such as to render uecessary | perty, for, in the words of Lord Somers, ‘the Church was the pro- Lord ELDON—So far, then, I am wrong; but I recollect that 
the interference of Government, this very measure which your Lord- | perty of the subject.” (Cheers.] ‘This is the measure in which ‘the Noble Lord’s father was then a member ot his Majesty’s Gévern- 
ships have before you would enable your Lordships to interfere in they were taken by surprise,—this is the property which was at-| ment, and thathe always assisted the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
such a way, and in such a manner, as not only fully to insure the ob- | tacked, the most valuable inheritance which they could leave to | with his able and competent advice upon matters connected with 
jects of the measure, but to give the former Acts the full effect of their children. I say, my Lords, that at the close of the last Session | Scottish law, I had therefore little or no concern at that time with 
their provisions. My Lords, another point of security proposed is|the Noble Duke placed the people of this country in a situation to | such matters; but I am quite ready to say that I was an assenting 
against the establishment of Jesuits. My Lords, if your Lordships ; believe that this question was, for atime at least, to be left in a state | and assisting party to that law. My mind at that time was not so 
will look to the Acts of 1790, yecur Lordships will probably see that | of oblivion. I say that the Noble Duke, by a mishap, it it was; much taken up with politics as some Noble Lords appear to think ; 
at that time, as well as this, it was not possible to make laws which | notbing else, furnished a Roman Catholic Bishop with the means of | my ambition was then directed to the Chief Justiceship of the Com- 
any other man might not drive a coach and four through. My noble | relating to the world, in the month of December last, that it was not | mon Pleasto which my revered and dear sovereign promoted me. 
and Learned Friend (Eldon) will excuse me torsaying, that, notwit!.-| his intention to bring forward a measure of this nature this Session, | I was afterwards by the gracious condescension of my sovereign 
standing the pains he took to form that law, yet it has been proved ‘and that therefore the country was warranted in believing that no | made Lord Chancellor in 1804-5, where I remained, with the excep- 


__ She Albion. 















































that, since the Act of 1791, there is not the slightest doubt that large | such measure was in contemplation; and, I must say, that it has | tion of a short interval, for 25 years. iknow well that during that 
esiatvlishments of Jesuits have t , beento the people of this country a great misfortune, that a general | period few persons were more exposed to obloguy than I was. | 
iw this country. [flear, hear.] ‘The measure now proposed to be | apathy was generated by the assurence that no such thing was in- | met that obloquy, however, by as careful and atientive devotion ot 





adopted under this Act, we may — will preserve the country from 
the establishment of other houses of that description without oppres- 


sion—without injury to any body, but by degrees to put an end to | 


that class of people. My Lords,:there is no man living more sensible 
than Lam of the absolute necessity of carrying into execution that 
part of the measure. I entertain no doubt whatever that if that part 
of the measure were not carried into execution, we should very soon 
see this part of the country thickly inhabited by Jesuits, and regular 
Clergy sent out by them to other parts of Europe, and to form their 
estabiishments in the most remote parts of bis Majesty’s duminions. 
Now, [ admit that noble Lords have a right to ask me, when I sub- 
mit this measure to their consideration, what reason 1 have for be- 
lieving that the measure will be successful? My Lords, I believe it 
will answer, not only from the example of all Europe, but from the 
example of a part of thiskingdom. Ina former period, and if I am 
not mistaken, it was before the Union of England with Scotland, 
the state of society in Scotland was as bad as the state of society 
ot Ireland is at present. Abroad we know, that the exclusion to all 
civil privileges is unknown, and that the words Protestantism and 
Catholicism are never heard of. Iam certain that I can state what [ 
can prove when [ assure your Lordships what was the state of society 
in Scotiand previous to the concession of civil privileges to the Epis- 
copalians; and if your Lordships will give me leave I will readto you a 
petition sent to me this day, that was sent to Parliament when those 
concessions were about to be made, and which, your Lordships, wil! 
find is almost the model of many of the , etitions your Lordships bave 


Fer say that I have heard a different opinion from Mr. Pitt and | me. 


tended. [Cheers.}] ‘To this effect contributed also not a little the | my time to the duties of my office as it was possible for me to give it, 
| conduct and declarations of a Right Honourable Gentleman in the | and though I know it is possible that it may be « pieasant thing in the 
other House (Mr. Peel), of whom, as it occurs to me, to mention his | House ot Peers to catch an old Chancellor, it behoves him to have 
| name, I wish it to be understood that I am not under the influence of | a share in the joke if he can. [Laughter.}) And indeed if one 
any feeling of irritation towards him. I solemnly declare, and I | could compare a serious case of public legislation with a private and 
wish to state it here in my vindication, that I have no unfriendly feel- | personal transaction, I could state an anecdote, I think almost quite 
ing towards that Right Honourable Gentleman; we have long acted | in point upon this business. I wasmany yearsagoat Buxton, with 
together, we have always acted, I believe, in the strictest concert, 'a venerable and deceased friend of mine, Lord Thuriow, who had 
andI have thought that the idem nolle, idem velle, was as sate a course | gone there for the benefit of the waters. Whilst sitting with bim 
as I could take with any colleague in politics. [Hear,hear.] For one evening at one of the inns, we were informed that there were 
filteen years we have acted together; I have always had the most | six or eight empar who meant on the next morning to have at the 
perfect confidence in his councils, and now that we have parted | bath what t 2 calleda splash at the Ex-Chancellor. [Much laugh- 
company, and differed in opinion, it would be as ungenerous asun- ‘\ter.] Well, Sir, said Lord Thurlow, let them have a splash at me it 
just, in me to insinuate, that the advice which he has given to his | they like, but what is there to prevent me from pry a splash in re- 
Sovereign, was not given with the sincerest wish of doing his duty. |turn. [Renewed langhter.] Well then, that is all 1 want on the 
| Cheers. ] Passing then from the Right Hon. Gent., icome to answer | present occasion. Now, with reference to whatI have done at the 
tor myselt. The late Lord Privy Seal (Lord Westmoreland), whom | times referred, I always acted under the full responsibility of what- 
I am sorry not to see in his place, has been pleased to arraign me at the | everstation I happened to hold, and gave my best and honest advice 
bar of this House for my conduct while we were fellow servants of | to my Sovereign of that day, always bearing in mind that he was not 
our Sovereign. I can only say that if the charge be made upon just | to be considered the only man in his Majesty’s dominions, who was 
grounds that Noble Lord is not free from impeaciment forso long suf- | not at liberty to express his own — upon a great public ques- 
fering me to sit with him in the King’s Councils. I heard the proposi- | tion. [Hear, hear, hear.] When Noble Lords allude to what I have 
| tion laid down last night, that it was the duty of any man who found done when a member of his Majesty’s Government, they will surely 
| himself a member of a divided Cabinet to withdraw from it. I | allow me to state what I know of their opinions when acting with 
In 1817, when my Noble Friend opposite, if be will allow me 
Lord Liverpool, I might quote other great names in support of this | to call him so, when he was a member of his Majesty’s Govern- 





{ 





heard presented to this House on the present occasion. I am inhopes, | opinion, but I think I have covered myself with authority enough, | ment— 


therefore, that after this Bill shall have passed, and when there is no 
longer occasion for these complaints, that the altered state of things 
which we have seen to exist now for morethan a century will also pre- 


and therefore, I say, that I could not feel it my duty to retire from a | 
Cabinet which was divided unless an opportanity presented itself of 
forming a united Cabinet. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON—I was not. 
The Earl of ELDON—Well then, what lam about to explain is 
‘The Noble Lord on the Woolsack will | simply this—-I was then inflaenced by what I now know to have 





vail in Ireland. The purport of the petition which the Noble Duke | excuse me tor steting that if he considered it his duty not to remain 
read was to this effect—that to grant toleration to that part ofthe com- | a member of a divided Cabinet, he must, I think have had extreme- 
munity, under the existing circumstances of the Church and nation, | }y good luck to go through the Cabinet up to a certain period of his 
would unavoidably shake the foundation of our Protestant happy | friend his Grace the Duke of Wellington—the Cabinet of his es- 
Constitution, overthrow those laws upon which it was settled, need- | teemed friend Viscount Goderich—and the Cabinet -of his Hon. 
lessly disturb the tranquillity which the nation bad enjoyed since the | Friend Mr. Canning. [blear, and laughter.} The Noble Lord on 
late revolution—disquiet the maintenance of his Majesty’s best sub- | the Woolsack was pleased to say last night that he would not ad- 
jects increase animosity —soulit, MiseTdaRd, U@ylts—weaken | dress me as, his friend, in consequence of an observation which I 
pery, as well as other evils. ‘That Popery rouha eta the Govern- | not call him my friend who insinualed that f ‘acted insiiously oF 
ment and all the nation feel the inconvenience df the worst of mea- | that I looked to expedients and mystification, and mentioned my 


sures from which they had heretofore been liberated. The petitioners | opinions with respect to the Union with Scotland, in a manner 


prayed, therefore, in the name of the Lord, that no such toleration 


be granted, being aware that in the present state of the question it | 


would be establisbing iniquity by law, and would be bringing upon 
the promoters thereof the dreadful weight ol all those ar a on 
quent thereon. (‘The reading of this petition created consi mrs e 
merriment in the House.}] Now, my Lords, I sincerely hope t hat 
the prophecies held out with respect to this measure may be st as 
true as those with respect to Scotland made many years ago. rave 


which I contd not but teel most disrespectful to my feelings. [{Hear, 
hear.] He would tell the Noble Lord on the Woolsack, that those 
who had known him for many years, would he hoped and trusted, 
say of him, that they knew not a man of a more kind heart in the 
world. (Hear, hear, hear.] Upon the subject of the remarks 
which the Noble Lord on the Woolsack has thought proper to make 
with reference to me, all I shall say in reply is this—that there isa 
\ sort of indecorum in these personal allusions between a Chancellor 





grounds to hope this measure will be attended by the happies ef- | onthe Woolsack und an ex-Chancellor—[a laugh]—and that dis- 


ects. ‘Lhere is no doubt when this measure shall have been dop- 


putes of such a nature had better be settled by quiet words else- 


ted, that the Catholics will have no separate interest in the fate. | where, and not by intruding them on the public business of this 
"There isno doubt the causes which excite different interestswill | House. [Uear,hear.} Indeed, when the Noble and Learned Lord 
cease, and that there will be but one feeling between the peore of! undertook what he called a defence of his own consistency, I thought 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. Parliament, my Lords, will bin- | it but natural to expect he would keep his word, and prove what he 


duced to look at Ireland with the same eye which looks at bot-| had stated to be hele intention: 
If Lam deceived in the hope ofton-}a vindication of his consistency, but a long and deliberate attack up- 
ciliation arising from the measure, and [should feel any scrples! on mine. 


iand. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


in the continuation of it,I will not fail to lay those scruples fore 
Parliament, and call on your Lordships to support ine As fave 
done in the present instance. (Hear, hear, hear. vonage 
explained to your Lordships the ground on which bring forard 
this measure, I will only remind you again of the state of Irand. 
'The inconvenience attending the question, the difficulties whii oc- 


What however was the result ? Not 


I should have preferred, I confess, to have been allowed 
to defend myself, and 1 should,have then readily admitted what 
seemed to take the Noble Lord a good deal of time to establish, 
namely, that consistency in the business of a statesman is most cer- 
tainly to be governed by the pressure of events and circumstances ; 
all this { most freely and readily admit. Now as the Noble and 
Learned Lord has challenged me to investigate his consistencies, 1 


2 as - 
cur, and the almost impossibility of finding any remedy—the tua- | shall venture upon the task, for Lave inmy hand the speech of an 


tion of the public divided by sentiments on this question—thpre- 
tences which I may call them to evade all concession—[ Hear-tie 
opposition on the ground of religions opinions—all these ro 
will no doubt press upon your minds, and having explained wh we 
consider a remedy for these inconveniences, can your Lordsté re- 
fuse to adoptit? [will trouble your Lordships no furtber, tim- 
plore you, in the consideration of this question, to follow t re- 
commendation in the speech from the Throne. I entreat yourrd- 
ships to consider it with temper and moderation. [The Nobleuke 
sat down amidst loud cheering. } 





SPEECH OF THE EARL OF ELDON 
ON THE SECOND READING OF THE CATHOLIC BILL. 


The Earl of ELDON, amid much noise, then came to theble. 
My Lords. he said, 1 was strongly disposed to abstain altdher 


coneur in opinion with me I could have but little new to aince, 
and that to those who differed from me, this was a questlojpon 
which L could but little hope. by any reasoning of mine, hake 
any impression. 
Noble Earl (Grey) who has addressed you, for the conment 
whieh he was pleased to pay me, by erecting me into the siton of 
a leader of a party, but I can assure your Lordships that this no 
one who more sensibly feels his incompetence to discharge res- 
ponsible office to which that Noble Lord bas appointed mean I 
do. {Hear, hear, hear.] My first remark upon this Bill,t the 
discussions to which it bas led, is, my Lords, that of unmisatis- 
faction, that in these debates. as far as they have gone, & has 
been almost a total absence of personal’ allusions amonjyour 
Lordships. The proposition which the Noble Duke hadle to 
your Lordships is assurec \ vhich he would be —_ ake 


Attorney-General, upon which I must take the liberty to comment. 
Ido not mean his Majesty’s jate Attaqnep-Cidecetl. Sir Charles 
| Wetherell,—[laughter]—who is. by the bye, one of the most learn- 
| ed, and what is far better, one of the most honest and independent 

inembers of the profession to which I have myself the honour to be- 
long. [Hear.] I donot, I say, mean him, but [ mean the Attor- 
ney-General who preceded him—I mean in fact the Noble and 
, Learned Lord on the Woolsack ; and I am alluding to a speech in 
| this House so late as last June. He must excuse me if I feel a little 
| diffidence in reconciling that speech and bis late conduct. That ve- 
iry speech, 1 say,exactly defines my view of what was done in the 
| settlement of the Constitution, as established in 1688.—In fact, my 
| doctrines upon this point I learned from him. Iam too old, abrupt- 
| ly tochange opinions which I have long cherished.—I am now at 
that stage of life when [have the most indisputable authority for 





| putations have been cast upon me, however, which I feel | do not 


| deserve, and I am emboldened to repel them in the presence ot the 


| parties who gavethem. [Hlear, bear.] The first of these attacks 
eae seems to be that was av illing party tothe Act of Relief 
a Now, I “* ——— no party to this Act; it was intro- 

now into the ftiouse 


of Parliament by Lord Redesdale, 
| and had that sort of suj port. [ admit, from me, whieb my affection 
and respect for bim dictated, and 
tween us for half acentury. In the B 


now no alteration of the nolicy 


knowing, that what remains to me of life must probably be spent in | 
froma offering myself to your notice, conscious that to thawho | infirmity and sorrow. Iam in tact now verging nearly on four- 
| score. and I would fondly trust, that such has been my conduct 
through a long and arduous life, that I can look back upon it without 


being struck by the taint of any mark or stain affecting my charac- 
My Lords, I am willing to give full cred the | ter. [Cheers.] If Ihave gone on so long without being compro- 


i mised, I will not now expose myselt to the agony ofachange. Im- 


been an erroneous opinion, tiat all persons qualified to serve in the 
army in Ireland, being as all military men are under the orders of 
the Crown, could have been bronght here without the specific inter- 
vention of any new Act of Parliament? There were those, how- 
ever, who thought that it was not safe to trust to the common law in 
the removal of these soldiers from Ireland to England, and that it 
was safer to havea specific Bill for the purpose. 1 ask, what was 
there in that Act to confer a new political power upon the Catholic 
interests } of arhiiTaeys awe s bas been upon this question to the 


on itherH Parlia- 
ment, which would lead to bate bartae Tall poner or an a of the 


great offices of State, which are now, it seems to be thrown open 
tothem? (Hear, hear.] In none of these Actsin which participa- 
tion is ascribed to me, 1s there any inroad upon our Protestant Con- 
stitution, And here when we are arguing this question, let me jat 
once say thatI do not at all rely upon the construction which some 
persons have put upon his Majesty’s Coronation Oatb: the sole intent 
and meaning of which is—that his Majesty is bound te execute the 
law as the Legislature imposes upon him. { do noi at all, I say, rel 
upon any dependence on the construction of that oath—I rather pre- 
fer going at once into the spirit and principle of the Constitution as 
cemented ia 1683. (Hear, hear.) The full and fair purpose of the 
settlement of the law as then constituted, was this, and this only— 
that the Constitution should be essentially Protestant: the Thronc 
Protestant: the Parliament Protestant and the great officers of State 
Protestant Mind, Ido not mean to contend that however essen- 
| tially necessary at the time were these precautions, that they were 
| never under any —- of circamstances to be liable to modifica- 
j tion oralteration. All I mean to shew is, that such was the naturc 
) ot the Act of 13th Chas. IT. and 25th and 30th, which were all direc - 
| ted to maintain an exclusively Protestant ascendancy. Exactly, in 
| the same spirit was the Act of Queen Anne for the Union of Scot- 
jland. There again was alike} recognised the strong necessity that 
our Constitution should be fundam@tally Protestant. That was the 
clear and plain governing principle. I know enough of history to 
know, however, that the laws so planted must abide the eventuai 
modification of circumstances. But it must be upon aclear and 
palpable ground of necessity. The feelings of the people are ider- 
| tified with these laws. These feelings will necessarily be affect- 
ed by any alteration of them. Where, then, is this necessity 7 








Show it to me and I will endeavour to deal wlth it. At pre- 
sent I deny its existence. I see it not. I can thepefpre neither 


shape my course by it, nor grapple with it. [Hear, hear, hear.) 
My Lords, I think I may venture to say, that duty is felt by yowas 
one of the most prominent duties you have to execute, to presenve 
in this Protestant kingdom the Protestant religion inviolate. My 
Lords, [ contend, that if the safety of this Protestant kingdom is to 
be preserved, that it isto be preserved by a Protestant Housesoi 
Peers and Pgotestant House of Commons. I have contended that 
| you may make alterations which may subvert the system on whieh 
| your Protestant Government exists, or make alterations, which may 
yet afford better securities for the Protestant Ascendancy of the 
country. That it was due to the people, and to the impulse of the 
mind of the great Duke, that ne concession should be made untii 
the Catholic Association should be put down, I most readily believe 
If the Bill has,—I don’t say it has,—but if it has by its provisions in 
any way affected the remedies at cominon law, either as it affects 
| the Association or common individuals, i( may be a very useiul Bili, 
but it will not answer its intended effects. ‘Ubere is likewise anothe: 
measure to follow this, I mean the Disfranchisement Bill. 
Lords, I do wish Noble Lords to consider the provisions of {het 
| Bill, as it may operate in other places, and affect the Constitution. 
| My Lords, if that Biil is built upon the speculation of what has teen, 
it will not answer the purposes intended. Your Lordships are like- 
wise to consider, that if you are to exercise the power now proposed, 
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which has been maintained be-| you may Mave inconvenience in electing Members of Parliament. 
1 of 1731 I saw then and see | You will leavemany without the power of electing, and may leave 


poicy of our Constitutionas cemented in the Legislature without the return of those very Members which the 
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wi@asure is intended to secure. I confess, my Lords, the only difii- 
culty I have, looking at the Bill, is that 1 cannot agree to another 
measure, to which, if it stood byitselt, I should most gladly give my 
assent. My Lords, that other Billis the one which [ do not recollect 
the Noble Duke mentioned on the night on waich he introduced this 
question. Now with respect to that Bill, my humble opinion is, that 
itis a measure which Tcan by no menns agree to. My Lords, I 
shall not enter into the construction of the Acts of the Uniou of 
England and Scotland, and that of the Revolution, which has been 
gone into by my Noble Friend, the Lord Chief Justice. My Lords, 
the Noble Earl jwho has just sat down, whose talents and ceusistency 
vaust entitle him to great respect, seemed to take some offence at tie 
‘erms the Learned and Noble Lord made use of, thathe was a friend 
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| never would give his consent to any change without a full and for the due dispensation of the true Gospel of Christ, and the Pro- 


sallicient security. I never could learn what the security was which | testant religion, as established by law. But bow is he to afford 
he contemplated, but I know also, that that great nan never would, | that protection? Was it by his personal actions or example— 
if he found the people of this country uneasy, have consented to pass | by going to Church, and giving a stimulus to others to perform de- 
sucha measure. [The Noble Earl was loudiy cheered. } votional duties? No such thing. ‘The King of this country is 
known only through the actious of bis Ministers. (Year.) His 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S SPEECII. counsellors and advisers are respousible to him; bat in the eyes ot 
The Archbishop of CANTERBURY said that he rose for the pur-, God and his conscience, the King is equaily responsible to bis 
pose of troubling their Lordships with a few observations on the |Country for thelr proceedings. ‘Therefore, when the Corona. 
measures which had baen proposed by the Noble Duke at the head | ton Oath imposed upon the King the obligation of marry- 
of the Goverrmeat. He always opposed with great pain any mea- | 83 a Prviestant, it meant that his Ministers shall be responsible it 
sure brouz'ut furward by Government ; but it was with still greater | he marry a Roman Catholic. Tue King’s entering inte a mar- 
pain that he now rose to oppose a Government whose measures he | "i@ge alliance was well known to be an affair of State, in which 








to civil and religious tiberty. lam sure, my Lords, the Noble and 
Leafned Lord meant no such construction to be put upon the terms 
he made use of as that which the Noble Lord put upon it. My 
Lords, it was my painful duty to oppose last year the Repeal of the 
‘Vest and Corporation Acts.—(Eear. hear )—I did so because I felt 
it was my duty, Thave ever been of opinion that the estadtished 
Charch of England I say of England, and [cannot admit that the 
Church of Iveland isin danger without the Estahiished Church of 
Ungland being in danger also—it has ever been tay opinion that it 
was the duty of a Government to form the best and purest system of 
veligion that the mind of man was capable of forming. I don’t en- 


erally approved, and for whom he had the highest respect. But Ministers were advised upon, as in any other matter of public in- 
aT had a duty to perforin paramount to all other considerations—a terest, But suppose the King had no Protestant counsellors ? Ile 
duty to the Church to which he belonged—a duty which became the | pul an extreme case—suppose the King to be surrounded by none 
more imperative when any measure was proposed which could | but Roman Catholic counscllors—(a cry ot “ No, no”)—he put it 
threaten danger to the Church. It was from apprehensions of this |#5 4" extreme case by way of illustration—would it be possible fur 
kind that he caine forward to oppose the measures of his Majesty’s | im to keep his oath of not marrying a Papist Princess, and could 
Government. It had been said that the principles of the Catholics |e keep his vow for the safety cf the Protestant Church ? Would 
had undergone a material change; but surely their Lordships could |#t be pussible, without a Protestant servant, to carry these neces- 
not give credit to such a statement when they recollected that an |S4°y measures into effect ? (lier, hear.) As fur as that went, 
individual high in the Catholic Church had stated that these prinei- | hen be contended thai the King, asa means, and necessary means, 
ples were unchanged and unchangeable. It had also been said that |of keeping his Coronation Oath, was obliged to have about hin 














tertain a notion that the Caurch ts oye separate body and the State 
another, and that the Church iste rest separate from the State, and 
the State from the Church. Bilogk upon the Chureh and State as 
one. My Lords, E have lived with Lord Kenyon, of whom I never 
speak without stating the gemitude I feel; I had also the happiness 
¢o hear the opinion of the late Lord Ellenborough delivered in this 
place upon the snbiec!. One of that Noble Lord’s sons has now 
given his opinion. My opinion is, that such is the connection be- 
tween the Chaveh and State that it is of very essential necessity 
{hat the commital ot oflives of State should be as much as pos- 
tle given to individuals who belong to,the other part of the 
Union, and that it belongs to the most enlightened and liberal part 
of the community to fill it. We have the authority of great mamies ; 
what right have they to say that Mr. Pitt stated upon his legs in the 
Yfouse of Commons, that he would oppose emancipation most man- 
fully? What right had they to throw that at me as an argu- 
ment why emancipation shonid be granted now? Persons doing so 
entertained notions of religious liberty on principles I cannot under- 
stand. My Lords, there is another reason I must attend to, and that is 
the great danger of breaking in upon the established system. Destroy 
the Bonaiteton of 1683, and you then will have to take care that 
you don't annihilate the whole sysiem of Legislation. My. Lords, 
dhis Bill provides for the advice to be given to the Crown; and if the 
Minister atthe head of Government who introduces the measure 
thinks he can bring Catholics to support the Protestant Constitution, 
fie may be a Minister that will succeed, but Lam not one who can 
agree in the expectation that he will and [think it not unfair to sup- 
pose the Lord Chancellor, who supports the measure, may be in the 
_ he takes, supposed to bea little under the influence of that 

‘rime Minister. [Hear.}] My Lords you have heard a great dea! 
abont the enactments relative to the Catholics—you have heard of 
the laws made in the reign of Elizabeth—nay. you may carry it back 
toa century before ; your Lordships have heard of Magna Charta ; 
hut [say that Magna Charta wasa recognition of those liberties es- 
(ablished long anterior to the time at which Magna Charta was sign- 
ed; and it should be remembered that statute is neither more nor 
Jess (han what was enacted at the revolution on behalf of the Crown. 
#f your Lordships will look at Lord Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, you 
avill find he spoke of the old oath, and I think no man will deny that 
4he Oath of Allegiance is taken by the Protestants alone, including 
(he Oath of Supremacy. My Lords, Hale says, that the Pope, wish- 





the inflaence of the Priestiiood had been overrated, and their influ- ;S¥eh persons ouly as made profession of the pure teuets of the Gos- 
ence referred only to spiritual, and not to temporal affairs: but he | pel, and were Members of the Protestant Reformed Retigon.— 
would appeal to their Lordships whether, in the evidence which had | He contended that a Minister, otherwise than be had descri- 
been taken before a Committee of that House, they had not seen | Ved him, was incapable of assisting the King. Again, how were 
enough to convince them that the use of this spiritual power could |the different classes and departments of the empire governed ¢ 
be turned to most dangerous and injurious purposes. It had also| Not by the King in person, but by the deputy. ‘The Army anil 
been said—*“ Give the Roman Catholics their full demands, and you | Navy had their Comimander-in-Chief, their Secretaries at War, 
will find ample security in their conduct;” but he had great doubis of |@%d Lords of the Admiralty. ‘These ;were the Representatives 
the truth of the observation, and was more inclined to give cre- of his Majesty—representig bim not only in his power, but, of ne- 
dence to an observation often made, that the gratitude of great bo-| Cessily, in the manner in which that power was to be adminis 
dies of men was not to be depended on-—[hear]—and that the Irish, |tered. It was impossible for the sovereign authority to convey- 
while under the influence of the Priesthood, would aot be an excep- | '° those employed under it full instructions as to every little detail— 
tion to the generairale. Respecting the penal laws, he would say |* sympathy of purpose Was always counted upon, and, as in the ease 
that, when they were no longer necessary, there was an imperious of Ambassadors at fureign Courts, persons were chosen to offices et 
necessity, as n matterZof justice, to repeal these. They had no right | ttust who were knows to be informed of the general policy of the 
to co’tinue such laws; bul, between these and the removal of disa- | C#binet, and trasted accordingly. Lverywhere throughout the sys- 
bilities now proposed, there was a wide difference. The alteration |'em of our State the influence of the King was [elt only by reflec- 
made in the elective franchise. even after all the use which had been |tion. ‘Thus, as between bit and strange kingdoms, he was known 
‘made of it, he considered no return to such a boon as was proposed | OMly through the Secretary of State for foreign Affairs ; as with the 
to be granted. ‘he conduct of the Priesthood, on that occasion, | Co!ouies, ouly through his Colonial Secretary ; as with the people at 
certainty did not prove that they were animated by any sense of | home, through the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
gratitude for the indulgence and toleration which they enjoyed. | But could the affuirs of a kingdom, eminently Protestant, be trans- 
The Gevornment had grant.d a sum for the maintenance of the Col- | acted by any other than a Protestant Foreign Secretary; could the 
lege at Maynooth, and had granted other favours to the Catholic affairs of the colonies by others than Protestant Governors and 
Priesthood; yet they had, in defiance of the Government, in defi-| 4geuts; or the affairs at home be managed by Secretaries whe were 
ance of the laws, made themselves the organs of their flocks, for | "%t Protestant? Now, beginning with the last, were Noble Lords 
the purpose of exacting taxes; they had converted their places of | ‘ignorant of how much the Church depended upon the Scevetary ot 
worship into places for the discussion of politics and for factious | State for the Home Department—of the protection which it received 
purposes. While he saw all these things going on, he could not |" bis hands, and the countenanee which it received from his autho- 
bring his mind to believe that this measure would be productive of | tity? ‘The various concerns et the Church were constantly and in- 
tranquillity to Ireland, or allay the animosities which prevailed there. | imately connected with the office. He boped the House would 








‘The state of that country had been adduced as a necessity for the | 
measure. With regard to that he could not speak correctly, be- 


the contentions between the two parties which could enable him to 
judge; but he could only say that the sacrifice about to be made ap- 
peared to him to Le very great. It was a measure which would ig- 
troduce a great change in the Constitution of the country. The Con- 
stitution of the country, he conceived, was essertially Protestant ; 
but if this measure were carried into elect it would cease to be so. 
He would trouble their Lordslijis a few minutes longer, in order to 


cause he had no information respecting the state of the country and 


| allow him to expose in detail the dangers which he conceived weuld 
arise from having Catholic Principal Secretaries of State. He said 
nothing of their inluence over the Army and Navy, though, per- 
haps, the dependence of the Ministers of the Protestant religion upon 
them, in these departments, was as important a consideration as any 
other. But let them look to the oilice of Sceretary of State for Fe- 
reign Affairs. Oue great cause of the importance of this country 
abroad was its constant support of the Protestant interests in every 
ipartof Europe. Now, as a general principle, it might be assumed 
‘that,in the various Catholic States of the Continent, there were 





anents on the powers of his Majesty in this kingdom. it became ne- 
, eucu OL 


ing to construe the Gath in his own way, had made such encroach- 


y a » hi {isn Axpnaceisan...tss- SITU UMecw wrrwis, At 
{heen know that they must take an additional cath of supremacy. In 
epeaking of the Act of Mary, he states that these Acts were neither 
more nor less than revolutionary Acts. Well, then, my Lords, such 
%ieing the nature of things, | find it not easy to recoccile my mind 
readily to accede to the proposition of admitting persons iato power | 
‘ander en Act in which there is an express clause, declaring thatthey | 
do not admit the supremacy of his Majesty. My Lords, we are told 
@hat this measure is in trath anew bulwark in defence of the established | 
Protestant Constitution, and in support of that fabric which | 
@ suppose ina measure rests upon the Act of Parliament which 
was passed in the course of last yerr. All IL can. say, is, 
(nat if [ thought so, [ would be the first man who should vote 
for. this measure. But the first question is, whether the persons 
avhose wishes it is intended to meet will be inclmed to support the 
established Church? [Hear, hear, hear.] Have they not by the 
abominable proceedings of the Association defied the civil powers, 
and represented the Established Charch as the most offensive nui- 
sance that ever existed. ‘They don’t scruple to tell your Lordships | 
that, if somé Noble Lords will read the Ist statute of Heary VUL.! 
éhey will learn what supremacy is, and what is the supremacy of 
the Pope in the ecclesiastical establishments. I don't go back to 
ancient times—for there is really no change now in the doctrines of) 
tie Church of Rowe from what there was in ancient times. Those | 
doctrines { do not enter intu tut [ thiak they will ina great degree | 
destroy the purity and morality of the doctrines of the Peotestant | 
Church. Let those doctrines be what they may, it shall never be | 
eaid that I have been the man who would sacrifice the supremacy of 
the Crown tothem., Your Lordships have uow been addressed by | 
@ great many Peers, and I waited, as I must own, to this period of 
all the debate before [ addressed you, because I was willing to hear 
all the arguments which could be urged iu favour of the measure. | 
#Phave listened studiously to the speeches which bave been deliver- 











ed, and expected tohear from the Noble Earl (Earl Grey), who had been excluded trom Parliament; and their admission to the ae an Gumateatlp observed 
fias alluded to'so many topics, some new reasons fur agreeing to this | great executive ofiices ot the state repudiated. So far, tnerefore., it}? rotestaut rel.gion, 
emeasure. But after listening to all the arguments which have been | might be said that the Constitution was «lready established as Pro- |? \ ell-doing of those 
to fully stated in favour of this measure, [ must say, that the sulsject | testant. 
seems to me just where it was before, and to need no further answer. | 


4 give great credit to the stafements which have been made, and | 
shall take care at a more favourable opportunity, to examine all the 
aclauses when (icy can be discussed in the Committee. ln my opin- 
don, it will be much Letter to listeo to the arguments ix favour ot the 
several clauses of the Bill in that stage, and to remove their vonse- 
quences; and at present I shall let it stand till that stage of the pro- 
ecedings. The Noble Lord has stated, that if their Lordships wera 
in possessiontof all he knew, that they would uot seruple to pass the 
Bill. 1 shall be always an enemy to going into Committee to inquire 
énto reasons, unknown to others than the Ministers, the operation of 
which is to influence the Members of this House te pass any measnre 
when Parliament is nottoknow the reasons for introducing it. I 
Shave one thing more to say, my Lords—that I witl never conseat, be- 
cause some of his Majesty’s subjects are of a different religion from 
thim, to point the finger of dissatisfaction against the Sovereign, 
‘hut it is rather against thelaws it should be directed, | have thought 
my duty, in the course of these discussions, (0 pay great attention 
Yo.the petitions of the People; and though I may lameut the apathy 
of the people, I must still observe that thers has been some 
display of public feeling. My Lords, with respect to the epin- 
éon of Mr. Pitt, at the time of the Union with Ireland, what 
Z keow of that great man’s opinions is this, that he said he 


show the grounds ov which he had formed his opinion. Their Lord- | may Protestant subjects of this realm whose siiuation required spe 


hips Rae Wel. fil, to, recolles iid! whe Pope respecting temporal, niehtexfosed as they must be to the jenlousieean Sa 
as well as ecclesiastical power. ‘This dispute had prevailed for a neighbours, and to the distrust of 
leng time, and in the relgn -of Henry If. had reached a pitch which | lived, These persons would loo 
showed the danger of the interference of any Potentate in affairs | emitled to look for protection 
of the country—snecess sometimes atiended these efforts—some- if elate) could mention an instance in which that sort. of counte 
times they were unfortunate. Henry VILL. continued the strug: ! Noble had been shown with the best ettects. lle could name a 
gie. With that monarch he had nothing to do—of his charac) *” le Secretary of Foreign Afairs—now no more—who for aieny 
ter he would say nothing. But, whether, by the vigour of his | Y@"s presided over that department, and never was found baci. 
mind, or the strength of his passions, he succeeded in casting. ward in extending the band of kindly and powerfit interference “i 
off the heavy yoke which had so loug oppressed the country— | hit rotesiant and persecuted fellow-subjects abroad. But did be 
he completely overthrew the Papal power. Upon the death | a& the, Government to take up the quarrel of every individas! 
of Henry, the Emancipation which he had given to this country ; oit of its dominions '—By no means. What he required was this 
from the spiritual thraldom of Rome, added to the reformation in} tht though the poor Protestant abroad was not of necessity, in every 
religion which bad taken place, and to wiich the people were ; S°- to He protected against his oppressors, y et he hadarighito look {c- 
dearly attached, enabled the Siuarts to frustrate all the attempts; omfort toa compassionate Government, which was dis used at ull 
which the Church ef Rone made to vindicate its ancient domin- ¢€fts to proiecthim in theexercise of his religions nie » Cor li 
ion. Great strength, indeed, that must heve been, which could ; Wey look 10a Minister of the Crown of an opposite seatindion a ~ 
continue to withstand ali the struggles made by the Church of Rome, ; #4 relict! Must they not rather class him with their 0 penton! 1 
under two Stuarts, one of whom was a concealed, the other an un-; €8¢ Societies, too, were generally found attached ene ee or 
disguised Papist. Notwithstanding all these attempts, that religion | & Church of England. Was not the nt os x pe vol 
could not berevived which the wise prejudices of the people pro-, P itself endangered if its Professors were not protected, and its 
perly denounced, and their attachment to liberty taught them to re-| — fondly ovelooked? Again, with respect to the obice o: 
pel. Butit might be said that these acts of Parliament were made | cretary for the Colonies—this country had seen those Seereta. 
under false representations. Be itso. Lie bad nothing to go with | #8 as attached to the true Protestant faith as anv Christian could 
the circumstances under which they Lbecaine laws, andas little did; 4 Ue spoke froin expericuce. He put it to a” Noble Lord new 
it matter inthe argument whether they were made under the infla-| ithe House, and who had filled that department for man rear 

ence of ‘Titus Oates's tines, or at (he most tranquil season, if any | {2 benefit to the Colonies, and a degree of honour to mally 
there was, inthe reign of Charles the Second. ‘The question was, | tich no man uuder similar circumstances had ever yet surpus. 
did not the Revolution give its sanction to all these Acts? Was it|¢@, whether, if he had been other than a sincere friend to the 
not the first proceeding in that change to recognise and give force torch of England, he could have done his duty as he had? That 
to these particular Acts? (No, no! hear.] He asserted that it was te Lord’s confidence he (the Rev. Prelate) had the honour 
—thatthe maintenance of the Protestant religion was a principal |/"0 meonsiderable degree to possess—he was consulted by his 

end of the Revolution. Up to that time undoubtedly Catholics; 9" all spiritual matters relating 10 his depariment, and = od pa 


in the Noble Lord’s anxiety to: 
his moderation ard temper, his care |for 


commitied to his charge. produced a tee 
But there was yet no law to compel the King to be a Pro- |; of respect and esteem whieh he would retain to his dying 


the Government under Which they 
k, and, by the spirit ci our laws, wes: 
to our Government. Le (the Rey. 





test 'This they necessarily supplied—it not only declared the jy- Me would then ask that Noble Lord whether he was pre 
nny 7 a A " -j"ed to the ° " aaa cA "ha ‘ pre- 
j :to be necessarily and irretragably Protestant, but denoun-|"ed to say, that if he had been a Roman Catholic, he could 
| baekslidings in the person of the Prince—all declatations in |’e done what he had ?—As the representative of the King it 
F of any Dissenters—as illegal and invalid. Furthermore, the |3 his duty to cherish and protect the Church, mast be not’ L, 
| te order to save the King from being under any influence what- | re than man, if, being 


: g a Catholic, be could sincerely do ‘hat? 
ever, declared that be should not marry a Roman Catholic. Did|, 80t only jin his representative ; ais! 


the revelution in the laws stop here? No; the Coronation Oath | retary great influence, but as Secretary he had great power 
was subjected to a revision, and additions made to it, which could b nomination of Bishops to yneant dioceses. the ‘Appointinent 
‘leave no doubt upon the mind of any person as to the nature of Chaplains, the control of Churches in the Colonies, were u!! 
|the obligation which they would impose by it upon the King’s)’ much inhispower. And not only hedhea nominating power 
conscience. In that gath the King is required to swear to three | ¢ the Clergy, but an appellate one io a very considerable extent 
things-—first, to govern according to the Jaws of the country; se- | he Colonies, Every body must know that in distant governments 
condly, toadminister the laws in justice aad mercy; thirdly (and}‘rences of epinion would arise, and dissention hay enmublinede 
which was of the greatest importance in the contemplation | 4 amongst the Clergy, which must be settled by some au’ horit 

of the framers af jhe oath, whe were the friends of the reformed | lesiastical modes of appeal were not always in the power of the 
| religion, to maintain the laws of God, to uphold the profession of | (plainants, and the arbiter of sueh differences was general! 

the Gospel. and tq defend the Protestant religion, es by law estab-| ed to be the Governor, or ultimately the Colonial Secretary 
lished. { Hear.) Here, theg, was an express provision made in | ninations would be necessary—investigations unavoidable—the 
the Coronation Oath for the protection of the Bishops, and the | ulations of individuals might elicit disclosures perhaps not very 
charge committed to their care—for the Church established by law | brable to their missions; but a just and affectionate Protestant 
—and for the Protestant religion. Aud this led to another part | ernor would not suffer the interests of the Church to be pat in 
ot thia case, to which he ealled their Lordship’s particular aiten- {rd by their controversy. Was iia situation, hoWever, in which 
tion, The King, he bad shewa, swears to protect aud provide iriends of the church would I’ke to see a Catholic placed—g mam 


capacity had the Colonia! 
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ravate the objection of either party, inflame their dissentions, and Powis Douglas y 
| ‘by their disuaion strive at the disgrace of the chnrch itself? [Cheers. } Rosebery Dundas 
Would not, be would ask, this bill have the effect of discouraging. : ‘PROXIES. 
nay, of extieguishing, the Church in many cases? |[ear.] It was Dukes Cambridge Earis Cornwallis Barons Southamton 
not possible for any religious mind, which looked at the situation of Gloucester Spencer Berwick 
England, the extent of his dominion, the influence of its character, Bedford Chatham Grenville 
and the greatness of its example, not to feel that it was very instru- Marlborough Fertescue Yarborough 
mental in the dissemination of true religion. Here was the seat of Portland Charlemont Stewart of Gar 
many Missionary Societies—here the great warchouse from which Northumberland Kingston lies (Earl of 
were retailed, to various parts of the world, the muniments of our Buckingham Belmore ’ Galloway) 
faith, the evidences of our sacred religion. But these societies lived Marquises Queensbery Wiiton Salterstord (E. 
by the breath of the Colonial Secretary’s protection—they flourished T'weeddale _ Rosse of Courtown) 
only by his approbation, and if that were withdravn they must fail Staiford Orford _ Carrington 
of success. He had no hesitation in saying, that, unless the King was Herttord Mulgrave , Alyanley 
represented by a Protestant Secretary of State, he was not fairly Northampton ” St. Germains Barham 
represented. (Hear.] Coming to the Secretary of State for the Anglesey Viscounts Hereford Erskine 
Home Depariiwent, i: was necessary for him to point out how exten-| Cleveland Arbuthnot Breadalbanc 
sive its patronage in the Church was. Noble Lords must know that! Earls Graham (D. of Strathalan (Earl of 
of necessity it was very extensive. But what condition would the Montrose ) Hutchinson (E. Breadalbane) 
Church be in if they had a Roman Catholic Secretary of State for Derby Donoughmore Ilopetouh (E. 
the Home Department, and a Catholic Secretary for Ireland ? Errol Bishop of Kildare of Hopetoun) 
{Uear.] He had thus endeavoured to explain why, in hisopinion, Home Barons Howard of Ef Ross (Earl of 
this measure if it passed into a law, would deprive the Constitution Ashburnham fingham Glasgow ) 
of much of its Protestant character. At the same fime he mst say, Harrington Ponsonby (E. of Crewe _—s_i 
that though he thought the Constitution Protestant, he didnot think--———_Brovke « and Besborougi) = Wemyss 
~ that there never must be achange in it. All that he meant to say W arwick Sondes Forester 
was, that this was not a proper time for such a change and that upon Buckingham- Loveland Hol- Ranfurly (Vise. 
the heads of those who proposed it there rested a most weighity re- shire land (Earl of Northland) 
sponsibility [Hear.] He hoped his Majesty’s Ministers were con- Fitzwilliam Egmont) Stuart of Roth- 
scious of that great a angen (Hear.) He hoped that whilst Harcourt Hawke sey. 
they thus gave the Catholics a reedom from restrictions which the , amp 
Protestant Church deemed necessary to its protection, they would MINORITY.—preecst. : 
look ta the state of Ireland, which required their peculiar attention. | Duke of Cumberland Earls O'Neil Bishops Bristol 
He boped that they would not extend their protection to the Prelates Archbish, Canterbury Enniskillen Carlisle 
of the Irish Church, a branch of the United Church of England and York Onslow Meath 
Ireland, and not let them te!l that they had been abandoned by their Armagh Romney Barons Wilioughby de 
protectors. It was hardly fair towards Ireland not to accompany Dukes Richmond Clancarty Broke 
this measure with such others es were consistent with justice and re- Dorset Ilarewood Sinclair 
ligion, to deliver the people of that country trom the spiritual tyran- Neweastle Verulam Colville 
ny of their Priests; to give them the only true means of spirifual en- Marqnises Salisbury Brownlow Hay (Earl of 
lightenment—spiritual education; to reclaim them from their blind- Thomond Bradford Kiunoull) 
ness and ignorance into which they plunged ; to save them from be- Exeter Beauchamp Boston 
ing the agents and the victims of violence; to provide thatin no Cholmonde- Eldon Grantley 
places should there be vip Lae temples of the living God, and a Falmouth Kenyon 
that in all other respects care should be taken to allow to the Protes- Aylesbury Howe Rolle 
ints the means of worshiping their Creator according to their con-! Earls Winchilsea — Viscounts Sidmouth Ribblesdale 
sciences. (flear.) Upon the subject of securities, he was quite Shaftesbury Lake Farnham 
satisfied that Ministers had done rightly in rejecting some which bad Abingdon Lorton Redesdale 
been proposed. He alluded more particularly to their interfering in Plymouth Gort Rivers 
the correspondence of Catholicswiththe Pope. [le was also pleased Poulett Bishops London Arden 
to hear the Noble Duke speak with firmness of the measures with Morton Durham Sheftield (Earl) 
respect to the Jesuits, because he began to be afraid that the provision Macclesfield Salisbury Manners — 
relating to these Societies would be passed by, and suifered to be- Guilford St. Asaph Clanbrassil (E. 
come what many of the Irish statues are—a dead letter. But, though Digby Ely of Rodera) 
not disapproving of the securities in this Bill, vet against the general Mansfield Bath and Wells Hexley 
principles of this Bill he must raise his voice—(cheers,)—and he Malmesbury Lincoln Tarnborough 
should firmly and decidedly oppose it. He had trom the first been Mount Cashel Exeter Feversham 
opposed to it,and he hoped he carried with him in that opposition the Longford Gloucester Skelmersdale 
spirit of a Protestant Bishep. He spoke and acted, he assured their Mayo Chichester 
Lordships, not {rom temper, passion, character, or feeling, but from a PROXIES. 
sincere and deep regard (o the duties and interests of those who had | Duke Rutland Bishops Worcester Barons Loftus (Marq. 
been committed tohis charge. In that capacity then, and with these Earls Cardigan Hereford of Ely) 
fzelings, he should conclude by proposing as an amendment, “ that Scarborough Peterborough Brodrick (Vis. 
the Bill read a second time this day six months.’’ (Cheers.) Rochfort Bangor Middletun) 
—> wees Barons Le Despencer St. Helens 
; , + r albot De Clifford Gambier 
LIST OF PHE MAJORITY AND MINORITY Mount Edgeumbe Dynevor Churchill 
| ON THE THIRD READING OF THE ROMAN CATITOLIC RELIEF BILL IN Carrick Bayning Colchester 
THE HOUSE OF LOKDs—April 10. + Nelson Fisherwick (M. Stowell 
MAJORITY.—presayr. Charleville of Donegal!) Delamore 
Duke of Sussex Earis Rosslyn Barons De Dnnstan- _.  Manvers W odehouse Gray 
Lord Chancellor Strange (Duke ville Viscount Exmouth Walsingni m . Wallace 
Lord President of Athol) Dunally For the Bill 213, against it 109, majorijyy 105, 
Lord Privy Seal Somers Darbam PAIRED OFF. 
Dukes Brandon (Ha- Stradbroke Foley Duke of Manchester—Earl of Norwich (Duke of Gordon 
: Ss . Vitgoib Pi -——___- -—— ee 
BR art pe : ooh LP We beg to inform F. that we cannot publish any more of the 
Hevandhinn Tanheovitle Fife (Earl of ) debates onthe Catholic Question after those given to-day 5 the Bill 
Grafton Vane (Marq, of Gage having passed, the speeches have in a great degree become a dead 
Leeds Londonderry ) Gienlyon letter. 
Somerset Waldegrave Gower [CF Exchange at New York on London 9 1-2a 9 3-4 per cent 
St. Albans Westmoreland Grantham - we 
Wellington Wicklow (iranard 
| Marquises Bath Viscounts Beresford Iloward of Wal bd ELEN AL BIOW 
Pistol Duncan den he : wes @ 
Bute Granville Holland NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1829. 
Camden Hood Nill = Soe = a a ES 
Conyngham Gordon (Eari of King THE CATHOLICS EMANCIPATED 
Hastings Aberdeen Kerr (Marquis Thi ; Ps : : 
Lansdowne Goderich of Lothian) lis great and joyful news has at length reached us, and we 
; Winchester Leinster (Duke Lyttelton heartily congratulate our countrymen and the friends of civil and 
Rarls Albemarle of Leinster) Lalford religious liberty at large on the all-important event. The oppo- 
| on Pw beat — sition has been fierce, the struggle desperate, but the victory de- 
Carlisle St. Vincent Montague cisive. The triumphant majority of ONE HUNDRED AND 
Chesterhéld Torrington Mendip (Visc. | FOUR PEERS speak at once the sense of the nation and the 
Cowper Bishops Chester Clifden) liberality of the ave. Ireland has now obtained the object of 
Clarendon Derry Meldrum (Ear! o heed ash 4 while'w fort! heovent ae 
Commecven Landa of Aboyne) |°f Ber dearest wishes, and while we pour vrth our fervent ¢ 
} Caledon Lichfield and Melbourne pirations for her future happiness, let us not forget te whom the 
Chichester _ Coventry Maryborough | nation is indebted for this great blessing. The King beyond all 
Cawdor Norwich Melross (E. of question has been its great prime mover, he has been steadily 
Denbigh Oxford Haddington | 5, Wiens ody ‘ae = eetedl 2’ ieonatien 
Doncaster (D. of Rochester Monteagle (3M. op Minas itutional advocate, resisting all entreaties an importu 
Buccleugh St. David's of Sligo) nities, and has finally brought it to a happy and glorious con- 
7 Dartmouth Winchester Napier clusion. ‘That great Monarch affixed his signature to the Bill, 
seat ml Barons Abererombie Ormonde (M.of which gave liberty of conscience to five millions of his faith- 
eed Aiton (art of Oriel (Vieccont ful subjects, on THE THIRTEENTH OF APRIL EIGHTEEN HUSDRED 
Elgin Cassilis) Ferrard) AND TWENTY-ninE, an act which will give happiness to his people 
lerrars Belhaven Plunket _jand immortality to his name. The Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Gosford Boyle (Earl ot Ravensworth | Peel next claim the meed of praise; they, at the risk of their po- 
Grey rr sirantiichs ae Sele 'pularity. and the loss of their personal and even family friends, 
Wardwicke Byron Sandridge (D. | nobly supported their sovereign in the great trial, and now re- 
Hillsborough Clifton (Earl of of Argyll) ceive with an unstinted hand the generous applauses of a grate- 
' (Downshire} _Darniey) Samer ‘ful people. The provisions of the Bill went. into effect on 
ioe : ee eieseen + se: AP ML. the 23d of April, St. George’s Day, when the following Peers 
Jersey Carteret Clanricarde) | Were to appear at the Bar of the louse of Lords and reclaim the 
Lauderdale Calthorpe Seaford lost rights and honours of their ancestors—Howard, Duke of -Nor 
tAmerick Carvery Sherbourne — (folk, the Premier Duke of the Kingdom ; Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
i pai a Cienwilliam (1 ot Teynbam jbury; Lords Clifford, Arundel, Dormer, Stafford, and Petre. 
Mean Clanwilliam Wellesley (M. 2 " . 
Minto Clinton Wesley) 1A spectacle more solemn ‘and affecting we can scarcely imagine ; 
Morley Dacre Wharncliffe the admirers of Sterne may, pevhap, form somo estimate of it, 












































when perusing the beautiful tale of the Marquess d’E***, in B it. 





tany, recorded in Seniimental Journey. Long may England en- 
joy her present rulers, for under the wisdom of such Councils. 


her course must be onward. The science of government is like 
that of any other, always susceptible of improvement and advance. 
ment. With such a monarch on her throne, and with such minis - 


lar star of Europe. Wer unrivalled greatness will induce ber to 
seek repose, and to promote the peace and happines of others. 
With a kindness and generosity that is unbounded, she extends 
the hand of friendship to all around her. With a similarity of 
Constitution and identity of interests, she cherishes the best fee!- 
ings to all the nations of the new worid, more particularly is. 
views their efforts at self government with approbation, and smile: 
at their success. Long may her present enlightened policy con- 
tinue—long may George the Fourth continue to reign—long live 
Old Ehyland! 

But the prospect so brilliant and pleasing is not lessened in 
the prospective. Ireland from being a source of suspicion ani! 
alarm to England will become one of confidence and affection ; 


ters to direct her energies, England will still be the light and po-” 


, » . a. 
ed 
ee 





frour re ious, will be speedily transierre 
into a scene of tranqguiility and harmony, vieing with her. sister 
nations in loyalty and civilization. Peace being restored the 
army can be withdrawn and disbanded, thus effectually lightening 
the burthens of the people by retrenchment; while the encreased 
trade and industry of Ireland will enable her to contribute he: 
due portion of the revenue. Her nobility wil! return to their 
homes, and English capital, skill, and enterprise will cross the 


the whole nation, aided also by the promised triennial visit of the 
Sovereign. 

In order to present our readers with as much on the subject 
as possible, without overdoing the matter and becoming tedious 
we have copied three of the leading speeches, for in trath the 
debates vave lost much of their interest now that the question is 
settled—so much was this the case, that the reports of the las: 
debates were scarcely read in London, so completely apathetic 
does the mind become after the cause of excitement is removed. 
Our readers will find ander the following heads all that is necessary 
tor us to publish :—Slate of Politics in hae a very clear and 
comprehensive account of all that has been done by the different 
partizans, the mode of getting up petitions, the passage of the Bili 
through the lower House, &c. 2. The Duke of Wellington's speech 
which embraces all the arguments urged on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. 3. The speech of the Earl of Eldon, which enforces all the 
legal and civil objections to the measure. 4. The speech of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which embraces all the objections of the 
Chureh. 5. The list of Peers as they voted on the final reading of 
the Bill. 
The affairs of the East continue exactly in the same state, al- 
though some of the European Journals seem to intimate, that in 
the event of a failure of the negotiations now pending to effect « 
reconciliation, England will assume a hostile attitude sin the Me- 
diterranean.—Some, indeed, go so far as to say that she will send 
a fieet into the Black Sea to assist the Ottoman forces, and th: 
the garrisons of the Ionian islands are to be reinforced with 15,00) 
troops, to be drawn from Ireland. We consider all these state- 
ments unworthy of credit. Russia has wrongs to redress, and sc 
longas she conducts the war according to its proper usages and 
duly respects the rights of neutral powers, no neutral power can 
with justice interfere. Hopes, however, are still entertained that. 
an aceommodatioa will be brought about. Mr. Gordon, broth- 





,er to the Earl of Aberdeen, the British Foreign Secretary, iv 


appointed to succeed Mr. Stratford Canning as Ambassador to 
the Porte, a man of great clevernes and skill as a diploma- 
tist. Lord Ieytesbury, formerly Sir William A’Court, is at St. 
Petersburgh, so that Great Britain is well represented at the Rus 
sian and Tarkish capitals. { 
The Mexican Congress has at length passed the law of expulsion 
against the Spaniards, who are ordered to quit the country in three 
months. The law includes all persons born in couniries now sub- 
ject tothe King of Spain, Cuba, Porte Rice and the Phillippine 
islands excepted. 


The Caledonia, Join Joy, and Canada have arrived since our Jac? 


with London dates to the 16th April. The Amethyst has also 
arrived at Boston with London dates to the 19th. The followiny 
are extracts:— 2 

Nothing of political importance has occurred in England since 
our last dates. The passage of the Catholie bill is stated to have 
proved, in Ireland, the signal for forgeting feelings of hostility, 
and that a spirit of conciliation is already showing itself. At tire 
| urgent request of Mr. O’Connell, the Catholics did not illuminate 
for the news.—ThelLondon papers give us as the rumours of the day, 
the return of the Duke of Clarence tothe head of the navy ; that 
Mr, Secretary Peel, and Sir Robert Peel, are soon to be cal- 
led to the Peerage; Sir James Scariet to be the new Attorney 
General. Mr. Tindall, is also named for the same: office, and ‘t is 
thought will be succeeded as Solicitor General by Mr. Sugden the 
Master of the Rolls; Sir John Leach, was about to retire on account 
of ill health.—It was stated in the London Standard that an Extre- 
ordinary Ambassador was going from Great Britain to Portugal, to 
negotiate the settlement of the difference between Don Miguel and 
his brother Don Pedro.—His Majesty was expected in town on 
the 29:h to holda Levee, and remain in town some time.—Capt. 
Ross was expected to sail on his new Arctic Expedition in April, 














in the Victory,a steam vessel of 200 tons accompanied by the 
Join of 320 tons, laden with fuel and stores for three years.—A 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen took place in London on the 
16th ult. to concert measures for erecting in Dublin a statue of the 
Duke of Wellington.—An English political newspaper is to be estab- 
lished at Paris, supported by two rich individuals. —Prussia disclaims 
the intention of joining Russia in her war with Turkey.—The 
Viceroy of Egypt has. resolved to furnish the Sultan witha corps 
of 12,090 cavalry.—The Greeks have blockaded Prevesa and the 
whole coast opposite Corfu.—The French troops still in the Morea 
are estimated at 6000. British Funds—London, April 18. Three 
per cent. reduced 87 1-84 1-2.—The Revenue, as made up on the 
Sth April, exhibited an increase on the year of £575,594, but w de- 
crease on the corresponding quarter of £546,912. 

Cardinal Francis Xavier Castiglioni, Bishop of Frescati, Grand 
Penitentiary and Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the-dnde-r, 











man Catholic Church. 

The Grand Musical Festival has been postponed tiil Monday next, 
when it will positively take place. ‘This postponement has been 
made with a view to give additional effect to the splendour of the 
performance. — Kt will, we tee! assured, be a thing every way worthy 
| of public patronage. * 
| Ir. Hackett bas given notice that he will open tho Amerie 
| Opera House, tormerly the Chatham Garden Theatre, on Wedac: 
| day the a iust., with a favourite comedy. alle has a 
engages . 
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channel and give a new and a heretofore unknown impulse to, 


bees been elected Sovereign Pontiff of Rome, and head of the Ro-, 
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Summary. 


It is said that Mr. George Bankes will offer himself for the Uni- 
versity of a sara in case Sir Nicholas ‘Tindal should refuse to 
be shelved again. It isto Mr. George Bankes the amendment in 
the odious bill is attributable, which vests the churcl: patronage in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in case of there beimg a Popish 
ministry. 

Against someof the walls in London are chalked the words ‘“ No 
Wellington, no Poppery”—whether the latter word refers to the con- 


test in Parliament, or to the conflict in Battersea-fields, is somewhat 
problematical. 


Sir William Young has taken the oaths and his seat as a Director 
of thepEast Lidia Company. 

We perceive by the newspapers tiat the celebrated dog, Billy, is 
dead—dead of a broken heart as we have been told. He found all 
his efforts at rat-killing were unavailing, and discovered that in 
spite of his valour and pers2verence, the breed was rapidly increas- 
ing, especially about Westminster. The Pittites intend wearing 
weepers for the loss of their favourite champion. 


The Right Ifcnourable and Rev. Earl Nelson was—married iast 
‘Thursday to the widow of George Barlow, Esq. eldest son of Sir 
‘Sir Robert Bar- | 
tow, K.C.B. The venerable, reverend, and noble Earl! will, on the 
20th of next month, complete his seventy-second year.—* England 
expects every man to do his duly.” 


The Government of Greenwich Hospital is no longer entrusted 
to Directors as heretofore. The administration of the affairs ot this 
establishment is now in the hands of two commissioners, Sir W. 
J. Hope and Lord Auckland, with E. H. Locker, Esq. as secretary, 
and Mr. Bruce as second secretary. 


The Pilgrim of Compostella is the name of Mr. Southey’s new 
poem ; and it will be ready ina few days. ‘The story is founded on 
a very curious old Spanish legend. 


Mr. Sharpe, the proprietor of the Anniversary, announces a new 
periodical at Midsummer nest, combining engravings from the finest 
works of British art that can be procured, with contributions from 
the pens of the most distinguished writers of the day. 


In the month of June last a new journal was commenced in the 
capital of Georgia, under the title ot ‘Tifliskiya Vedomosti, or the 
Tiflis Gazette. It is published every Wednesday, in the Russian 
language, with a translation in Armenian; and is intended for the 
countries beyond the Caucasus, and for the Armenian provinces 
lately acquired by Russia. 


A junction of the Volga and the Moskva is about to be effected 
by means of a canal, which will unite the rivers Sestra and Istra; 
the first of which communicates by the Doubua with the Volga, and 
the second of which runsinto the Moskva. ‘The original idea of 
this junction was conceived by Peter{. The first stone of the first 
tock of the canal was laid in Oviober 1827. The expense of the 
undertaking 1s estimated at 5,340,000 rubles. A plan is also under 


consideration for forming a junction between the Volga and the wes- 
tern Dvina. 


Mr. Henry Chisholm, of the Exchequer-bill Office, and agent for 
Sierra Leone, bas absconded, being minus in his accounts, in the 
latter capacity, abont six thousand pounds. 


_ A Whig paper, the organ of Ministers, states that in the Lords, the 
Catholic Bill will be carried (most probably) by a majority of forty- 
tive, including eight Bishops. 

At the Kent Assizes, Thomas Austen, the late Deputy Treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital, was arraigned on ten different indictments, 
for embezzling various sums of money, ameunting in the whole to 
between £30,000 and £40,000. The prisoner pleaded not guilty to 
all the indictments, and Mr. Broderick, as counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, said that he was instructed by the parties who had instituted 
this prosecution now to state that there was no evidetice to be laid 
before them in support of these indictments. 


Law Arrangements in Ireland.—The Chief Baron has been raised 
to a British Peerage, by the title of Baron Rockbarton, of Rockbar- 
fon, in the county of Limerick, and his Lordship has vacated the 
benoh. ‘This arrangement was long contemplated. It is stated, we 
know not with what trath, that Lord Piunket succeeds bim as Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. This station is not so high in 
point of rank as that at present held by Lord Plunkett; but it is 
assigned, as a reason for the change, that his Lordship prefers the 
Exchequer, where much equity business is transacted; and this ap- 
ae om may be regarded as a step to the Chancellorship, for which 

rd Plunket is so eminently qualified. It is stated that Mr. Doher- 
ty is to succeed Lord Piunket, as Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and that Mr. Wallace is to be Solicitor-General. The pro- 
motion of these twa gentlemen, so distinguished for their legal talents 
and integrity, could not fail to afford public gratification. If it were 
the object of the Government to place in the station of Solicitor. 
General a barrister of profound talents and great legal attainmeuts, 
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the Jesuits is the designation given to the head of that influential bo- 
dy, which is now so extensively disseminated throughout Europe, 
and whose suppression in this country forms part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill. , 


The Danes have now on the stocks at C »penhagen, two ships of 
the line, a frigate, and a corvette, which will be completed nest 
year; they will then have six ships of the line ; there are besides two 
others on the stocks. 

Sie Charlies Wetherell has been dismissed from his office. The 
dismissal is believed to have taken plaée on Monday last; on Tues- 
day morning, he directed the words ‘Attorney General” to be 
erased from the door of his chambers. Sir James Scarlett is cou- 
fidently named as his successor. 


State Secrets—The Duke of Wellington has been heard to say, | 
that, should the present unconstitutioffil measure pass, he has ano- | 
ther measure to bring forward winch will excite still greater surprise | 
than followed the introduction of the one now in progress. We 
have made diligent inquiries as to the nature of this embryo bill, | 
and from what we learn we have reason to suspect that it will have | 
reference to the settlement of what is called the West India ques- | 
tion. ‘The noble Duke, it is said, proposes to signalize himself by | 
carrying two bills of emancipation. The object of the first we are | 
jalready made acquainted with ; but the second, we are told, and | 
we believe the fact, is the sweeping, unconditional, and non-com- 
pensatory emancipation of the slaves of all the British settlements.— 
Morning Journal. 

The Duke of Weiliugton has no such intention; nor did a policy, 
so big with peril to iife, and ruin to property, ever enter into his | 
em ope It is of the utmost importance that this contradiction 
should be given without the least delay in order that the statement, 
if it should reach our Settlements, should be put down at once by 
the declaration from the most authentic sources, that there is not the 
slightest foundation for it.— Courier. 


Henry Hase, Esq., who succeeded the celebrated Abraham New- 
land, Esq., as principal cashier to the Bank of England, died on 
Thursday night, at an advanced age. 

Chancery Regulation.—The Vice-Chancellor has made an order, 
that all causes, petitions, &c. ia the paper, shall be called through 
only once; and all those in which counsel are not in attendance, 
shall be struck out of the paper. 


The Right Hon. William Noel Hill is about toretire from the 
Neapolitan embassy, on a pension. 


Theatrical News.—-Malitian will appear at the King’s Theatre 
early in April, and Sontag in May. Laporte, who has just returned 
from Paris, has arranged for the arrivel of Bordogni, Graziani, and 
Zuchelli, early in next month. Ball, the author of the Red Rover, 
atthe Adelphi, is preparing the Easter piece for Covent-garden ; it 
is founded on the German legend of the Devil’s Elixir. At Drury- 
lane, Planche and W. Barrymore are busy with a fairy tale. Miss 
Smithson is engaged, and appears at Covent-garden on the 27th of 
April. At Easter, Charles Kemble visits Edinburgh; Madame Ves- 
tris, Bath and Bristol; and Miss Paton, the provinces. Catalani and 
Mrs Waylett (who is re-engaged) are filling the Dublin Theatre. 
The Lord Lieutenant has granted to the family of Mr. Jones, late 
patentee of Crow-street theatre, a patent for the performance of 
opera, melodrama, and every class of minor dramatic represent t- 
tion. Anew theatre is to be built by subscription on the old ground 
in Crow-street. Mr. Kean is at present in Dublin; he intends to 
proceed to Cork, when, after performing a few nights, he will re- 
turn to Dublin, and appear at the theatre there fora limited number 
of nights. Mr. Macready is alsoin Dublin.—.ipril 1. 

The petition of the Protestants of Ireland, presented by the 
Duke of Cumberland, occupied eighteen hundred skins of parch- 
ment, and if extended, mel have reached a mile and a furlong iu 
length. 

More than one thousand eight hundred petitions have been present- 
ed to the Legislature, against conceding political power to the Ko- 
man Catholics. 

Home.—Between the oppression of business and the oppression 
of fashion, the tender, and de!w.te, and blessed abode of our natu- 
ral affections, which our fathers called home, hath been almost crush.- | 
ed to pieces, and the very word bath chavged its meaning; so that 
at home now signifies being surrounded with a multitude; and nol 
at home almost signifies being alune ‘vith your children.—ZJrving. 


—p—— 
MRS. RAMSBOTTOM ON THE CATHOLIC 
QUESTION. 
Gravesend, April 2, 1329. 
My Dear Bull,—I have taken a trumpery residence hear fur the 
seeson forthe health of my therd gull, which is frequently effected 
with a goose. I send you acopy of the Gravesend Guide, which 
will explain all the booty of the place, and all its conveninces; the 
passage in the steemboat is cheap and ayreble, aud we run up and 











dhey could not possibly make a better selection than Mr. Wallace.— 
Dublin Morning Register. 


On the motion of the Marquis of Londonderry in the Honse of 
Lords on Thursday night. a select committee was appojnte:l to take 
into consideration the state ot the coal-trade in the United Kingdom, 
together with the duties of all descriptions, and charges affecting 
the same, as well in the port of London as in the several other ports 
of the United Kingdom. 


It is perhaps not generally known that the King of Sardinia de- 
vives his hereditary claim to the crown of Englaud from a daughter 
of Charles the First, who married his ancestor, 3 Duke of Savoy. 
‘he male line of Charles the First failing in the descendants of 
James the Second, the course of succession (had not Parliament in- 
terfered) naturally ascended to the Savoy branch of the Stuarts. 
‘The Queen of Bohemia, from whom the house of Hanover derives 
iis claim, was tbe sister of Charlesthe First. The Duchess of Sa- 
voy svas, therefore, 4 step nearer in lineal succession. 


Mr. Goulburn, who was at Derby on the Circuit, received an ex- 
press on Tharsday morning, from town, conveying the intelligence 
that his wife was dangerously ili, Mr. Goulburn immediately left 
Derby and came to London ; but his lady had expired before his 
artival. By aremarkable coincidence Mr. Goulburn was in the 
occupation of the same lodgings at Derhy at which, some years 
ago, he received an express of the alarming illness of his first wife, 
w wet proved fatal toher. Both ladies died in childbed.—Morning 

era 


It appears from returns made by order of the House of Commons, 
that the total number of steam boats or vessels belonging to all the 
ports of Great Britain is 310, and the number of tons 26,374. Ves- 
sels belonging to Government are not included in this account. Of 
the number in the return, 57 belong to the port of London. It also 
“ppears that sixteen steam boats are now building. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper, that 72,824 1-2 dozen pair 
of leather gloves were imported into the United Kingdom between 
(he Sth of April, 1828, and the Sth of January, 1829. The amount 
of duty received for these gloves was 15,7171. 15s. 2d. 

The last arrivals from Rome bring intelligence of the death of Dr. 
@ortis, the General of the Order of the Jesuits, The General of 














down every two or three tims in the weak. 

Oh, B. i, Ihave gota krow to plock with you—I_ cannot make 
| out what makes you such a stench Protestant; poor dear Mr. Ram 
never could bear Poppery, but T am afraid he was a biggoat at bot- 
tom, for tte moansheer which marred my second, tells me that it | 
is a sweat religion, and that you can always get ablation for paying | 
for it—which is very pleasant. 
I remember the riots of Hayti, [1780] when they burnt old New- 
gate and got to all the goals; they raised several houses to the 
groand, and burned Lord Mausflield’s house in Bloomsbury-square, | 
which was of brick and stone; what would they have done with his | 
Willy up at Highgate, which is all made of Cane-wood; yet after 
all these I see he goes on in the Hose of Pears a speeking agin the | 
Roming Catlicks just as if nothin had happened to him; he must be 

very antickated now I should think. 

You have heard, in course, that the new Pop is erected. Moun- 
sheer tells me that Ginger was a very good Pop asever was—he died 
notwithstanding his infallowbillity—all Pops go off—and that’s as it 
should be, for as they lives infallowbill so they infallowhelly dies. 
Mounsheer told me that it was thought that either Carnal Fetch or 
Carnal Comealongo would have been erected Pop, but that Charles 
Deece would have put his Feeto upon Fetch, so they have erected 
Castellioneye—they put poor Ginger afier bis deth into a cistern, 
we his holy toes a protruding out of a grating tor the people to 
CISS. 

I should have liked to be in Room when the concave was held. 
Oh Mr. B. you very much mistake the Catlick Priesthood All the 
stories you hear of the Carnals keeping columbines is entirely calo- 
mnel—they nose better than todo such things as those—for my part, 
I hopto see the day when all extinction of religion isforgot, and we 
shall see all our halters occupied by Popish Priests. 

Why should we Hairyticks stick up for our authordoxies, or any | 
other sich, or despise the Roming Catlicks—why, we are decanters 
from the holy church ourselves, just as much as the Sauceinions 
| and the Hairyuns, and the Whistlings, or any others, are from hours 
| —-can’t we wusship, every one after his own fashion—look at the 
Quackers—there’s a sex- so pyehouse, and demure, and desunt, in 
everything géod and propper. 

Why do you know. Mr: B., the Quacker ladies goes down to 
Grinnnage, and Woodlidge, and Popular, and the Isle of Decks, 
and all (hem parts, ta phissit the poor female coavis, which js aboat 

















| Geo.—T. 


————— 


to be transpirted to Von Demons Land and Bottomy bay, where the 
illustrious Cook first found out the Cangarews—poor gulls, I think it 
a pitty to send out the pretty Lassenies, they are some on’em so ju- 
venal. Oh, Muster B. what must their Rum and éssences be when 
they reclects Tim past—some on’em if (hey are hard working mere- 
tricious gulls, get married as soon as they gets to the Coloony, and 
when they does, Mr. Fulmer tells me they play the very dooce with 
the Malt-house system; which I spose means that they drink too 
much hai!, and bear in proporshun. 

A navel sergeant goes to take care on’em, and see as they wants 
for no thing—he locks them up every night, and never suffers no 
Foxes paws, but keeps them quite creckt, and they ar» in’ sich order 
that he has only just to talk of the lock and key to subdoo ’em in : 
minuet—poor ereturs, them as I seed were chairful, and not one of 
them was wiping, they had plenty of vitals, and spoke of the Coloo- 
ny as anice place, and called the Guvenor a Darling, [Gen. Dar- 
ling] but it seems wretched work—to hope for happiness there, is to 
follow an English Fattyus, which you know is a Will of the Whips, 
which is seed in the mashes. 

But anuff of this—rite me word what you think of the Hopra—l 
think Pisarowneye is a bootiful singer—I dont much like gee 
and as for Mountijelly she harn’t got no vice—not what I calla 


sweet vice-—Miss Blazes is harmonias, but [ see by the bills that they 
have-+ 


-an-Ancel and a Devil to act which | do not think 


comeitl pho. Ihave not seen Suck Kelly, nor Bellygreeny, but I 
recleck Mollybrown Garshia quite wel!. The new ballad of Mass 
and Kneelo is quite splendead—there is a bim to the Vergin, sung 
just like Tedium in a church, and Wesuewius inthe rear is quite 
tremendos. Colonel O’Conner said he never saw a more beautiful 
crater in all his born days, and he is quite a jug of those matters. 

Haprowpow dee Bolts—Why do you satyreyes my friends Leth- 
bridge and Fillpott—you give a whole chapter tothe Dean every 
Sunday which is too much, and as for caling Sir 'Tomass a rat, I 
deny the fack—at least if he is a rat, the day I saw him at dinner 
with Lord Wenerables he must have twisted his tail into the bag be- 
hind him, for I saw none of it. 

[ have no noose, exce;/t that we all wish you would come and ex- 
plode these parts—perhaps you wil!, after you have red the guide. 
The passage is short and iconumica!, only two shiliings by the steam 
bot, or as the French call it che paci: bol avec peur. Do come—we 
all unite in best regards. Yours, truly, 

Lavinia DoxotnHea Ramsnottom. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters., Days of sailing frum Days of sailingfrom 
| ew York. Havre. 
No.!.Charlemagne, (Robinson, Feb. 1,June1,Gct. 1 Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 


2.Chas.Carroll jClark, | “ 10, 10, “ 10°Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dec. t 
Oid Line—Ilavre, E.L.meen,| * 2, “80, * 2 "6. 71 ” 0 
2. France, |Funk, \Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. 1 "ep 20 ou 
Old Line—HenrilV.. 1.B. Pell,| ‘* 10, * 10, ‘* 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 
1. Edw. Quesnel, |Huwkins,| * £0, “20, “ 20; "10 "10 "10 
2.Don Quixote, |Whuitall, |Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1} "20 "20 ” 20 
Old Line—Sully, (R.J.Macy,) “ 10, “ i0, ‘* 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, 'HWathaway| ‘“ 20, ‘* 20, * 20; "10 "10 ” 10 
Old Line—Fraucois ist'W.Skiddy May 1,Sept.1,Jan.1) 720 "20 ” uy 
1. Bayard, “10, ** 10, ** 10\July & Nov. 1 Mar. 1 


|Butman, | 
Oid Line—Montano, | Bukup, «oO, * 20, * 20; 710 "10 ” 10 

Passage in the Cabinto or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
ding beds, beddirg, wine, and stores of every descrijyon. 

Old Line. —Owners, Francis Depou, 63Washington street, New York. Agent 
at Havre, Larue & Paimer. Nos.1 and 2, First aud Second, or mail lines.—- 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd, cornet of Wall and Pear! streets, New York.— 
Agents at Havre. 2 E. Quesnel,Paine—3, Boonafle, Boisgerare & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE'S. 








Ships Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
No. New York. Liverpool. 
1. New York, Bennet, (| Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1, Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct. 16 
4. Yor‘, |De Cost, | . > Ca ™ mi wa om OB 
3. Manchester, |W. Lee,jr. “ 16, ** 16, * 16,;Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2. Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff,! ‘* 24, ‘ 24, * 24) * 8, * 8 s* &? 
t. Win. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, & 16, ** 16, * 26° 
4.Geo. Canning, |Allyn, pat. By By By itt BB, 2 ey 94: 6° 
3. Caledonia iRogers, | ‘* 16, ‘ 16, * 16, April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1° 
2.John Jay, jMoldrege,, oe Oe, % 26. Se. 8, oS OB, OG? 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July J,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, * IG? 
4. Napoleon, Sith, ee ee ee Se Se ae 
3. Florida, \Tinkham, | ‘6 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,) May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 1” 
2.Birmingham,  |Iarris, 6. Gq, s** O46, * BH) * 8. 8°. By Os £ 
1. Pacific, ‘Crocker, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘© 16) 
4.Silus Richards, |Holdrege,| * &, ** & ** &, & 24, *§ 24, *© Day 
3. Britannia, |Marshall,| ‘© 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16, June1,Oct. 1,Feb hy 
2.SilvanusJenkins'Allen, ' ‘* 24, * 24, ** 24) * RM, oe BHF OB, 


Passageinthe Cabin to Liverpool, thisty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty- 
five guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents. F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beckman-street, 
No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sum) Hicks & Sons.— 
No. 4, Pucket Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agentsin Liverpool) Istand 3d Line,Cropper, Benson & Co. 
and James Brown & Co.—and 4th,Ccarns, Fish & Crary. 


Qd.Line, Wn 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. |Masters.. Dugs f sailing from Days of saiting from 
| Boston. Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay,|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,;Feb. 20, June 20, Met. OF 
Liverpool, Howes, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,/Mar. 20, Juiy 20, Nov. &, 
Dover, Bursley,|Apribil, Aug. 1, Dec. 3, May 20, Sept. 20, Jan. 2 
Amethyst, Nye. | Mar. t, July 1, Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dee. 2, 


Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool,and sail on the Sth day 
of February,March,July and, August and atsuch other times as they may be re- 
quired. 
yy pee er inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,and stores of evcry 
description, Thirty guineus to. and Thirty-five gaines from Liverpool. 

Agents—Geo. G.Joues, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T.& J. D. Thornley 
C. Huaberison & Co., and Latham Gair, Liverpool. 





* «The whole of those vessels are of thevery firstdescription, are excecd- 
ingly wellfoundand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every 
co.nfort al convenience for the passengers is provided by the owners, anc un- 
remitting «it tention shewn by the captains and officerson the vovage. 





—? —_—_—_-—-— — SS ———————— ee oe 
CON DITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclien é 
of postage)—payablein advance. All persons becoming subscribers, will lo 
expected to continue their subscriptions until a regular notificationof relii- 
quishmeut is made tothe Office, ortgcither of the Agents. Any person enter- 
ing upon a new term of subscription, andafterwards wishing to resign, willl ¢ 
expectedto continue through the haif year so entered upon. All communic: - 
tions tothe Editor,or his Agents. must be post paid.—Published by JOHN 
S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office 
of the ALBION, No. 9, inthe Marble building, 50 Wall-street,and forwarde:! 
bs the Northern and Southern Mails ow the same day; bythe Eastern Maii 


ou Sunday morning ; and delivered to subseribersinthe City inthe afteruocn 


and evening on the day of publication 

Agents fur the Albion.—J. 11. Rathbone, Utica, N. Y.—H.P. Hardy, Oswego, 
N. Y¥.—Buarpvett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Ru 
gers, Newburyport—Jolin Pun -hard, Courier office, Buston, Mass.—M. Robin- 
son, Providence, R. I.—H. Howe,New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, ¢6 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia.—Wm. Porter,44 South Street, B® Itimore.--Re1 
Jno. Haughton, Cincipnati,Ohio.—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—Jenies 
H. Brown. Richmond, Va —Uy. White. Petersburg, Va.—Rich®*d Hill & Sons 
Frederickeburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Charlotisville, V: 
—W.W. Worsley, Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N. C.—A. Cample! 
Fayetteville, N.C.—John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C. Walkie: 
Charleston, 8.C.—B. D. Plant, Calumbia, S. C.—W. T. Willams, Savanius:! 
dassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich’ 
Corre& Co., Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Por 
Gibson, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.—D.J. Smith, Kingston, | 
C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C. Jones, Brockville 
Jas. G. Bethune, Coburgs—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Haads,Sandwich—™! 
Tardif, Qnebec—Hy. Uillock{Montrcal—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. Join, New 
Brunswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, Mirim: 
chi, &c.—Jobn Balkam, St. Andrews—C. H. Beleher, Halifax. N. S.—W! 
B. Perot, Bermuda—John Thomson, St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin | 
Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix—Jno. Athill, P.. M.. Antigua- 
Geo. Prager, Tampico.—Collector fr the Albion im New York, Mr. James 
Edmonds. ' 
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